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HE week has been mainly occupied with the county ele ctions, 

which have ended as yet on the whole favourably for Govern- 
ment. The Liberals had on Friday won twenty-two seats in counties 
and boroughs together from the Tories, giving them a majority in 
a division even greater than the fifty we ventured to predict. 
The spread of Liberal feeling in the counties, though far from 
universal, as witness our crushing defeat in Berkshire, is still very 
remarkable, and seems to be mainly due to two causes. One is 
the great increase of immigrant voters, merchants, manufacturers, 
and townsmen of all kinds, who now prefer living in the fresh 
air, and are beginning, we must add, in consequence to neglect 
the cities, and who are Liberals almost to a man. ‘The other is 
the rapid increase of high farming, a business which requires both 
more capital and more intelligence than the old system of working 
the land. ‘The new farmers, though by no meansalways Liberals, 
have a tendency to Liberalism, particularly in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and are exceedingly inclined to form independent judgments— 
a practice highly obnoxious to genuine agricultural Toryism, which 
accepts as its first dogma the necessity of faith in things invisible, 
viz., Lord Derby’s judgment and Mr. Disraeli’s patriotism. Let 
rents only rise a little higher, and we shall have Conservatives 
clamouring for a ten-pound franchise in counties, in the hope that 
the new voters may not be quite so enlightened as the old. 


Mr, Gladstone has been defeated at Oxford by a majority of 
180, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, with Sir W. Heathcote, are now 
therefore the unillustrious members for that illustrious University. 
Mr. Gladstone’s defeat is believed by his committee to be less due 
to the rural clergy than to the pressure of the Carlton Club exercised 
through the Tory squirearchy. ‘Two magistrates are mentioned 
who refused to attest proxies for Mr. Gladstone, though to one of 
them a clergyman hal walked a distance of some miles, and by 
his refusal was compelled to go up to vote in person. The squires 
have in some parts of the oguntry used as much pressure to coerce 
their rectors or curates‘into a Tory vote, as Lord Leicester used in 
vain to his tenant-farmers of East Norfolk. Probably the clergy 
have less power of combination amongst themselves than the 
tenant-farmers, and in this case at least proved more manageable. 
Of the true University—the scholastic body engaged in the 
actual business of teaching—Mr. Gladstone carried with him 
& very large majority in numbers, and much larger in intellectual 
weight. Out of 260 or 270 residents, 155 voted or paired for Mr. 
Gladstone, and 89 for Mr. Hardy. At Balliol the proportion for 
Mr. Gladstone was 10 to 1, at Oriel 7 to 1, and so on in 
& diminishing ratio, varying with the intellectual standing 
of the College. Even the Heads of Houses,—those centres of 
gravity at which all the heaviness of the University is collected,— 
gave a majority of one for Mr. Gladstone—12 for him to 11 for 
Mr. Hardy, Of the 34 professors, 24 were on his side, and only 
10 on his opponent’s. Of the tutors and lecturers about 60 were 
for Mr. Gladstone, and 20 for Mr. Hardy. With such support as 
this there was less mortification to Mr. Gladstone in defeat than 
to Mr. Hardy in victory. Mr. Gladstone's votes were gold where 
Mr. Hardy's were copper, and Mr. Hardy must become a 
democrat of almost a new type before he can measure the real 

value of his political money by the number of his coins. 


Mr. Gladstone, aware of his defeat on Monday, took leave of 


to his connection as an “ arduous” connection of eighteen years, 
and hastened down to canvass South Lancashire, where on ‘Tuesday 
he made within a few hours two of his most brilliant speeches—one 
at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on ‘Tuesday afternoon, and 
one in St. George's Hall, Liverpool, in the evening of the same 
day. In both he poured out a full stream of answer to Mr. Disraeli’s 
attack of last week on his financial administration, At Manchester 
Mr. Gladstone rallied ‘the Coryphzeus of the Opposition” on his 
newly found approbation of the French commercial treaty, reminded 
him of his repudiation of all the clauses in it most favourable to 
France, of his objection to the article guaranteeing the free 
export of English coal, of the objection of his party to admitting 
French silks without duty, of his wish to insist on the free ex- 
port of rags from France,—and then asked him where, with such 
views, would have been his chance of persuading France to give 
us great benefits in return for nothing. At Liverpool he spoke of 
Mr. Disraeli’s claim to have reduced the expenditure lower in 
1858 than it has ever been since, reminding him, just as we did 
at the time, that it was the Tory Government which prepared the 
great estimates of 1859 for the useless ‘ reconstruction” of the 
navy, and the Tory party which has ever siuce pressed on Parlia- 
ment a larger instead of a smaller expenditure,—Sir John Walsh 
having gone so far as to ask at one time that the navy estimates 
should be doubled. In reply to the charge that luck had favoured 
his Administration, he asked if the panic which led to the loans 
for fortifications was financial luck, if the dreadful harvest of 1860 
was financial luck, if the cotton famine and the American civil war 
were financial luck. Before Mr. Gladstone had finished his second 
brilliant speech every one felt his success in South Lancashire to 
be certain, and on ‘Thursday he was elected, displacing one of the 
three Conservatives (Mr. Legh) who represented the division in 
the last Parliament. But even Mr. Gladstone's buoyancy did not 
save his Liberal colleagues. 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy proposed Mr. Dyke for West Kent on 
Monday. No doubt he was already assured of his own success at 
the Oxford University poll, and took great pains to speak in that 
strictly classical and refined style which Oxford will look for from 
her member. ‘“ How,” he asked, ‘had Lord Russell maintained 
peace? Lord Russell, like the cur dog at its owner's gate, had 
barked at every dog that passed, but been afraid to bite at any. 
When the larger dogs—such as Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
turned upon him, he had sneaked into his kennel, and in that way 
he maintained peace.” ‘Then a still more pure aud classical 
allusion rose to his lips. ‘The Liberals had used reform very 
much as the costermonger who had a stupid donkey used a carrot,” 
&c. Such thoughts expressed in such language will indeed make 
the Oxonians exult in their new member, when they compare this 
wisdom, and its setting, with that of Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
speeches in Liverpool and Manchester. 


Some of the other elections of the week have also been very 
hard fought. In each of the constituencies of South Wilts, the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, East Sussex, Dublin, and Portarling- 
ton the Liberals have gained one seat, and the Cons-rvatives one 
in East Norfolk. The Liberals have lost two in Berkshire. In East 
Surrey the Liberals and in West Kent the Conservatives still hold 
their ground, after a very hard fought battle. ‘The net result of 
the week isa further gain of fifteen seats, many of them Lrish, since 
last Saturday. The most important of the Liberal successes next to 
South Lancashire is probably that of Dublin, where the success of 
a Liberal is almost a prodigy. Mr. Pim beat Mr. Vance by 548 
votes. ‘Ihe election of Sir John Simeon and the defeat of Sir C, 
Locock in the Isle of Wight adds another to the victories of religious 
freedom. Sir Charles Locock had taken the screaming Protestant 
line, encouraged thereto no doubt by Sir John Simeon’s moderate 
Catholicism, and the natural divergence of view between 
accoucheurs and the supporters of monachism on the subject of 
population. 


Next to the loss of Liverpool, the severest blow sustained by 





the University in a short and dignifie] address, in which he refers 


the Liberals has been in Berkshire, where Mr. Bouverie and Mr. 
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Walter hive been expelled by undistinguished Tories. Mr. 


Walter's fats is explicable, the average voter being wholly unable , 


to disconnect his opinions from those expressed in the Times, 
which, agvin, excite in genuine Liberals a feeling of angry distrust. 
That joursal upholls the South, resists reform, and detests Mr. 
Gladstone, and Libera's, very unjustly perhaps, will have it that 
on those three cracial tests Mr. Walter must be unsound, He 
will be missed neverth+less, particularly in debates on education 
and the Poor Law, on the latter of which he has been for years 
far in advance of most landed proprietors. Mr. Bouverie, too, is 
a loss, being a determined Whig, who never voted wrong. 

The four o'clock return yesterday for the new (Southern) 
division of the West Riding appears to render it tolerably certain 
that the two Liberals, Lord Milton and Mr. Beaumont, were 
returned, 

The trial of Constance Kent at Salisbury has ended, and scarcely 





lasted an hour. Contrary to public expectation, when placed at | 


the bar on Friday she pleaded guilty, and the plea was accepted as 
sufficient evidence. The judge accordingly sentenced her to death, 
declaring that he had no doubt from the depositions before him 
that her confession was true, that she had allowed her jealousy to 
master her till she had fallen under the power of the Evil One, 
and committed a murder attended with “ great deliberation and 
cruelty.” He, however, held out a carefully guarded hope 
that her age at the time when the murder was committed, and 
her voluntary confession, might induce Her Majesty to exer- 
cise the prerogative of mercy, and there is little doubt 
that the capital punishment will be remitted, and. perhaps 
it is best that it should be. We have from the first been 
unable to comprehend the sympathy felt in many quarters 
for a criminal who from no motive except dislike eut the throat 
of a sleeping child with her father’s razor, denied most clearly all 
knowledge of the crime, and left her father to suffer for years 
under the knowledge that the public believed him guilty. Her 
youth, however, is an argument, and so is her conduct on the 
trial, her counsel being instructed to assert in the most solemn 
manner that her father and all others were absolutely innocent, 
and that she herself had never received anything but ‘ tender and 


forbearing love at home.” 





Mr. Disracli made a speech at a dinner given to the Bucking- 
hamshire members at Newport Pagnaellon Wednesday, in which he 
strove arduously to represent the general election as involving no 
real loss to the ‘Tory party. Ie granted the Governmonta gain of 
twenty members, but suggested that perhaps ten seats might be 
recovered by the Conservatives on petition, as they were in the last 
Parliament, ani ten more by isolated contests during the Parlia- 
iment, as was also the case, says Mr. Disraeli, in the last Parlia- 
ment. No doubt this is quite possible, and it is also quite possible 
that the Conservatives may lose ten seats on petition and ten more 
by isolated contests. Mr. Disraeli’s task of proving that a gain of 
twenty is of no account, by suggesting that in the vague future the 
winner may lose his gain, is rather like counting his chickens not 
only before they are hatched, but before any of the eggs are laid. 
On the whole the speech means a confession of defeat. 


The King of Prussia has, we think, at last violated the Consti- 
tution in form as well as spirit. By a Royal decree dited the 
19th inst. he orders that the estimate rejected by the Diet shall 
serve as a regulation for the administration of the finances 
for the year,—which is, we believe, legal, provided the expenditure 
is within the taxes voted when the Parliament was free. But he 
also assigns a sum of 75,000/. for the construction of heavy cast- 
steel guns for the fleet-—a new expenditure which requires Parlia- 
mentary sanction. This indeed must be the intention of the order, 
as had the King intended to pay the money out of the naval 
budget, he would have done so without the formality of a decree. 
His Ministers also have violated the Constitution on another 
point. It concedes the right of meeting, yet they have prohibited 
a Liberal banquet to be given at Cologne, which the Liberals, for 
once sure of their constitutional groun], have nevertheless deter- 
mined to hold. <A similar blunder cost Louis Philippe his throne, 
but then the Prussians are not Frenchmen. 


East Surrey, after a very sharp contest, has again returned two 
Liberals—Mr. C, Buxton, who has done yeoman’s service in the 
matter of tests, subscriptions, and ecclesiastical withes generally, 
and Mr, Locke King, who does not believe, being a younger son, that 





‘fourths of whom voted for his opponent, and of two Cha 
Quarter Sessions, an] actua!ly presame: to doubt the pol 
telligence of a candidate who ‘ paid the revenues 499,009/. a yeay 
as duty on tea.” Infidel ag to eldest sons, and unpail mazis. 
trates, and millionaire tradesmen like Mr. Peek—his biscuits mr 
sail to be excellent —Mr. Locks King ought to be, and we hay, 
/no doubt will be, well lecture] by th: Recort. Mon with opinioys 
of that kind never have a proper reverence for Calvinism, and w 
should not wonder if Mr. Locke Kiug, hard pressed, were capib). 
of denying the omnipresence of Sitan. Could not the Worniny 
Advertiser turn him out upon that ? ; 
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The Tories of Oxfordshire have an odd candidite in the person 
| or Mr. Ifenley. At least he uttered, after his unoppo:e] return, 
| one of the most dangerously democratic speeches we have recently 
read. Reform, he said, had never beea his trade—he has per. 
sistently resisted it—but if there was to be a reform, it would be 
‘of no use unless it went down-hill, and took in a much larger 
| number of people than at present.” He could not see why 81., or 
6l., or 51. should be the standard, but would go at once for “ our 
old system of houszhold franchise.” As to the counties, his only 
jdea of a limit with a principle in it was to include every man 
whose house was taxed, i. e., every 201. holder if he means imperial 
taxation, or every householder if he includes the rates. In other 
words, rather than give a fair trial to a reasonable plan admit- 
ting the workmen, he would hand the whole Government over 
to the ratepayers. If many of his party are of the same opinion, 
we shall be landed in democracy before ten years are out, fora 

eform is inevitable, and it will task all the skill and all the 








courage of the moderate Liberals to avert a reckless one. A Tory 
proposal for household suffrage, supported by a few dozen Tory 
votes, would run no small danger of being carried. 


‘The Cavendishes are very lucky this year. They have seated 
the old member for Derbyshire, Lord G. Cavendish, the Marquis 
of I{artington has been returnel for North Lancashire, Lord 
Edward fought for an1 won East Sussex, and Lord Frederick was 
unopposed ia the West Riding. They are all good men and 
Liberals, and one of them, Lord Frederick, has very distinct ideas. 
He had the pluck a few months ago, when speaking at Leeds, to 
fight his whole class on the question of the American civil war, 
and after his election he gave his constituents a reason for want- 
ing a Reform Bill. A reformed Parliament, he said, would give 
them a universal system of State education, and put down the 
‘‘ iniserable little sectarian objections” which now impede that 
improvement. If that kind of thing is said often we shall one 
day see the constituency, who at present obtain nothing whatever 
from the educational grant, take heart of grace, demand their 
share in the chances of improvement going, and read * miserable 
little sectarians” a lesson that would teach them for once their own 
powerlessness. 


Dr. Pritchard, fiuding that no one believed a word of his 
first confession, has made a second, most of which is probably 
true. He acquits his victim Mary McLeod, whose life with 
an unparalleled and inexplicable baseness he tried to em- 
bitter by asserting that she was in the room when he killed 
his wife, of all complicity whatsoever. He acknowledges that 
he murdered his wife by poison ‘“‘in the way brought out 
in evidence on his trial,” and Mrs. Taylor by means * accord- 
ing to the wording of the indictment,” but, false to 
the last, still denies that ‘he had any motive for the 
conduct which actuated him beyond a species of terrible 
madness and the use of ardent spirits.” ‘‘ Ardent spirits” to 
account for a murder which took three months to effect, and 
during which he was perpetually compassionating his victim! 
There have been many worse murders than these committed in 
England, but we do not remember a murderer whos: nature 
seemed so utterly bad as this man’s. Even in this confession h» 
adds an immense bead-roll of people to whom he is grateful, 
including the jury who found him guilty, and the judges who 
sentenced him, not forgetting ‘‘my own immediate faith-pro- 
fessors Rev. R. S. Oldham and Rey. T. Watson Reid.” 





Essex men are supposed in the ‘ shires” to be preternaturally 
stupid, and a Chelmsford jury has given a verdict which almost 
justifies the supposition. Jane Marritt, buxom widow of Great 
Chesterford, was acquainted with Stephen Rudland, a young man 
of twenty-one, who, as she admitted, had taken liberties 





primogeniture is ordained of God. Indeed he has no proper respect 
for dignities at all, for not content with considering Jacob as good 
as Esau, he exults in being elected in spite of the magistracy, three- 


with her with no other remonstrance than a kiss. On the 
night of the 12th June, about ten o'clock, he walkel into 


| her house and, as she says, ravished her. She gave no alarm, and 
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her boy of nine, who was sleeping with her, did not wake, and 
although she informed a friend, still this friend in the witness- 
box prevaricated grossly. The widow never gave the prisoner in 
charge, and he from the first declared he had visited her by 
appointment. This was all the evidence, and Mr. Justice 
Crompton asked the jury significantly if they had heard enough. 
To his utter surprise they said they had, and were satisfied of the 
¢ruth of the charge. The judge of course ordered the counsel 
to speak, and then charged with most unusual distinctness in 
favour of the prisoner, but all to no purpose, the jury actually 
bringing him in guilty with a recommendation to mercy, ‘* because 
there had not been sufficient resistance.” That is, he was pro- 
nounced in the teeth of evidence guilty of rape, and at the same 
time not guilty. The judge was compelled to accept the verdict, 
and Stephen Rudland was actually condemned to five years’ penal 
servitude for an offence which, as the judge and everybody else 
except the jury believed he had not committed. We trust Sir 
George Grey will undo the jury’s work, but such verdicts make 
men very doubtful of the value of juries, The moment a woman 
brings a charge, their brains seem to desert them. 


Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and Captain Jervis have had a rather 
qarm controversy on the hustings at Harwich, in which Mr. 
Stephen, having said that Captain Jervis was disqualified by 
holding office under the Crown fora place in Parliament, that 
gentleman dropped the somewhat animated observation ‘That's 
a lie!” and, though requested, never withdrew it. It appears that 
Captain Jervis is Assistant-Superintendent of the Royal Small Arms 
Factory at Millbank, and that he received for this office 717/, in 
the last army vote, that 7th Anne, c. 6, sec. 25, provides that 
persons holding situations of emolument under the Crown esta- 
blished since October, 1705, are disqualified for election. Captain 
Jervis does not deny the facts, but denies, we suppose, that this 
is one of the offices contemplated by the Act, an] his only reply 
to Mr. Stephen’s charge of ungentlemanly conduct for calling Mr. 
Stephen's difference from him ona point of law “a lie,” is that 
Mr. Stephen had previously violated the courtesies of election. 
Whether that is so or not we cannot tell, as we have not met 
with any reprint of his speeches. But on the face of the 
facts it certainly appears that Captain Jervis is in a great 
passion with Mr. Stephen, and that Mr. Stephen, in spite of the 
lie direct, was not at all disturbed by Captain Jervis. 


The unfortunate butler, George Broomfield, whose brain had 
never recovered from an accident in which a heavy discharge of small 
shot entered it, and who, amidst various other delusions originating 
in that accident, thought himself so much in love with a former 
fellow-servant that he was obliged either to shoot her and himself, 
or persuade her to run away with him, was tried and found guilty 
last Monday of murdering Mrs. Colborne, the young woman 
referred to, at Shirley, near Southampton, on the 3rd December 
last. The evidence showed him to be entirely out of his right 
mind ; for some time before the murder he said his blood turned to 
water; he felt a trickling from his heart ; he was frequently found 
erying ; he said his stomach was falling to pieces, and his head 
empty; and he was underachronic delusion that his wife was 
dying, and that it had broken his heart,—his wife being perfectly 
well. To our minds insanity could never be pleaded as barring 
the hypothesis of murder in the legal sense, if it might not be in 
this case. Juries, however, go by some secret law of probability 
of their own, and generally solve the questions presented to them 
in the opposite way to other reasoning creatures. This jury did 
not even recommend Broomfield to mercy. 


The work of laying the Atlantic telegraph cable has begun. 
The Great Eastern, with the cable on board, arrived at Valentia 
on Wednesday, having of course encountered very bad weather, 
as that vessel always does, and is now there waiting till the 
connection with the shore has been made. The final voyage will 
probably commence on Tuesday, and end, if there is no accident, 
about the 14th September. .The cable will be of course a triumph 
for science and a nuisance of the most unmanageable kind. ‘The 
charge is to bea pound a word, and between the desire for con- 
densation, the wide field to be covered by the messages, and the 
inherent stupidity of Mr. Reuter’s agents, half the news will be 
unintelligible, and the other half too pithy to create the true im- 
pression. History written in scraps is very exciting and very 
dangerous, and had the cable been laid before the Trent affair 
we should be probably at this moment at war. 


There is a fearful locust plague in Syria. ‘“'The locusts have 
no king, yet go they forth all of them by bands,” and they have 





descended upon the plain of Esdraelon and the neighbouring 
country, consuming everything near Jaffa, Nazareth, and through- 
out Galilee apparently, as a regular army, with pickets thrown 
forward, main body, and rear-guard. The Rev. J. Zeller, the 
missionary at Nazareth, gives a striking account of their advance 
on the nursery gardens round that beautiful village. The whole 
population turned out to resist them, and kept off the advanced- 
guard by immense fires round the vineyards, but when the 
body of the army came up every effort failed,—they fell like a flood 
upon the land, and not for many hours longer was it possible even to 
keep them out of the houses by shutting every window and door. 
Every time a door opened to admit or let out any one in rushed 
locusts like a draught of air, and at last they gave it up, and let 
the rooms swarm with them as did the outer country. Every green 
leaf is eaten up, milk and oil destroyed, and the only remaining 
provisions were corn and meat, which were very dear. The words 
of Exodus are once more literally fulfilled: —*‘‘I will bring the 
locusts unto thy coast: and they shall cover the face of the earth, 
that one cannot be able to see the earth: and they shall eat the 
residue of that which is escaped, which remaineth unto you from 
the hail, and shall eat every tree which groweth for you out of the 
field: and they shall fill thy houses, and the houses of all thy 
servants.” 

The electors of Lambeth are doing a very public-spirited thing 
—raising a subscription to pay all the election expenses of their 
popular member, Mr. Hughes. We understand that Mr. Hughes 
has repeatedly asked for his election bills, but cannot get them 
from his committee. ‘The reply is that it is their affair, not his, 
and that he will hear no more of the expenses of the election. The 
money will be chiefly raised, we believe, by a shilling subscription 
among the working men. 


The fourth half-yearly meeting of the London Financial Asso- 
ciation was held on Monday. ‘The accounts presented were very 
satisfactory, and a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
together with a bonus of 10 per cent., was declared. A balance 
of 62,660/. was carried forward to the next account. 


A prospectus has been issued of the Tamar Lead and Silver Smelt- 
ing Company, with a capital of 60,000/. in 5,000 shares of 12. each. 
The directors propose the purchase of smelting works at Beerferries, 
on the river ‘Tamar, which has been established upwards of fifty 
years, the purchasing price of which is 8,000/. 


The share list of the General Estates Company will be closed 
to-day. 

The half-yearly meeting of the proprietary of the Bank of Lon- 
don was held yesterday. ‘The profits for the six months ending 
June 30 were 66,507/., out of which the directors proposed a 
dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum. 


The Accidental and Marine Insurance Corporation—capital, 
2,000,000/., in 80,000 shares, 25/. each, the first issue to consist of 
40,000 shares—has been formed, for taking over the business of 
the Accidental Death Insurance Company, the capital of which 
is inadequate to the extent of its business. Stephen Cave, Esq., 
of the firm of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, and Cave, bankers, 
has joined the direction. ‘The shares to-day are quoted at 24 to 
2} premium. 


The Consol market has been very inactive during the whole of 
the week. On Saturday last the closing prices were 90 to 90 
for money, and 90}, }, for account. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week were as follows :— 
Friday, July 14. Friday, July 21. 


Greek . oe . - “ or _- 
Do. Coupons .. . e . - a — 
Mexican =e -_ os es oe oe 24h ee et 
Spanisu Passive ee ee . - oe 23} 
Do. Certificates oe oe oe oe - oe i4 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. - we oe = oe i3 
Po * 1862.. . ee ee 72 ory 7 

» Consohdés . + oe ce a 495 ee 494 


The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, July Li, Vriday, July 21. 
: 131) 


Caledonian .. ov _ ee o oe 132 j 
Great Mastera ee ee “e . es 495 ee ay 
Great Northern .. oe - ee ee 131 ee 131 
Great Western.. .. o vie oo oo 66} +o 66g 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. ee 47 oe 46 
Lancashire and Yorkshire am an ee 122} -*. 120} 
London and Brighton . “ oe ‘ Los oe 108 
London and North-Western - ve 124 oe 1225 
Loudon and South-Westera ee oe ee 09 o« lou 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee oe 40 oe 404 
Midland eo oe oe « oe 135 se 132, 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. es ee “ lil ee 1h; 
Do. Yor oo ee o« oe lot - 10a, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@——_. 


FROM OXFORD TO LANCASHIRE. 


N R. GLADSTONE’S intellectual, moral, and political 

movement has been in the very opposite direction to 
that “from Oxford to Rome;” and yet we sincerely hope 
that he will take with him in his progress towards a very 
different goal a great deal more of what we should call the 
true principle of his Oxford period than those men of equal or 
greater genius who have moved from their Oxford latitude 
Romewards. For the true Oxford has not rejected Mr. 
Gladstone, as we have sufficiently shown elsewhere. The true 
University, the essence of the University, has never proved 
its loyalty to him more conclusively than in the late disastrous 
struggle, when men of all parties—almost all who felt any 
profound sympathy with the national function of Oxford 
—men as violently opposite in their modes of thought and 
faith as Dr. Pusey and Mr. Jowett—men who agreed in 
little else—agreed to put faith in Mr. Gladstone. It is 
the Philistine crust of the University, the men who have 
shown, whatever their good points, a dull and leaden density 
of nature towards the spiritual principle of all true learning, 
the men of Aard-Church mind, who have believed less in a 
Church than an Establishment, less in a University than a 
Seminary, men whose conception of a Church is that of an 
institution to keep the spirit of man asleep, and of a Univer- 
sity is that of a machinery for stuffing growing intellects 
with the dry husks of detail,—men like Archdeacon Denison, 
to take a typical specimen from among the non-residents, or 
like the Chichele Professor of Modern History, to take one 
equally typical specimen from amongst the residents,—these 
are they who have made an inglorious Philistine league 
against Mr. Gladstone, and whose combination would even 
now have been a total failure, but for the political pres- 
sure applied through the Tory squirearchy of England 
to the rural members of the University constituency. We 
may fairly assume that when two members of the resident 
University were on Mr. Gladstone’s side to every one who was 
opposed to him, and when the proportion estimated with 
respect to intellectual rank was even heavier still—twenty- 
four professors, for instance, having supported him to ten who 
opposed him—the true Oxford has not rejected Mr. Gladstone, 
but has shown its fidelity to him under a crucial test of more 
than ordinary value—the necessity of acting cordially with men 
to whom on all other questions they are bitterly opposed. 
And hence, though ‘the blue ribbon of the constituencies’ has 
been taken from Mr. Gladstone and conferred on a man who has 
won it as he would an ordinary Tory rosette, by sticking to his 
party and showing a sublime unconsciousness of all the higher 
qualifications of a representative of Learning, we havesome right 
to say that the moral and intellectual honour of representing 
Oxford ideas is still his, and may, we hope, continue to be his 
throughout the rest of his political career, though his tongue 
may be loosed in giving full expression to his ideas in a 
manner it never could have been if he had continued to hold 
the trust that has been withdrawn from him. Universities 
appear to have a peculiar facility in secreting a hard case of 
Conservatism, somewhat as the snail secretes his shell. The 
late Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, and now Mr. Glad- 
stone, have all been dismissed in succession by the Universi- 
ties of Oxford or Cambridge for political sins which the rest 
of the country has loudly pronounced to be acts of political 
virtue,—the first for emancipating the Roman Catholics, the 
second for advocating reform, the third for exceeding in every 
direction the limits of freedom permitted by dogmatic bigotry 
and Conservative fear. Among eminent statesmen only Mr. 
Pitt has ever retained the confidence of a University consti- 
tuency throughout his political career, and had not the French 
Revolution forced him to abandon reform, and to seem to some 
extent the friend of reaction, probably he too would have 
been dismissed from its service. Hence we regard it less as a 
disgrace than as a tribute to Mr. Gladstone that, while the 
higher elements of the University of Oxford still claim him as 
their true representative, the Philistines who abound in remote 
connection with the University have at length expelled him, 
recognizing him at last as one of the children of light. And we 
believe that in migrating to his new Lancashire constituency 


he will never forget the pledge he gave in his great specch at | 


Liverpool on Tuesday, that he will still regard it as his duty 
and function to mediate between the true Oxford and the true 
Lancashire,—to interpret the thoughts which the one has 
derived from the history of the past to the strong and hardy 
intellect which the other is applying to the problems of the 
present. 


For it would be a real waste of Mr. Gladstone,—a waste of 
his characteristic genius and statesmanship,—if his returg 
for South Lancashire were to be the signal for his absorption 
into the common body of mere Radicals, for his accession to 
the command of the party known as Mr. Bright’s. It hag 
hitherto been the cause no doubt of much of his weakness, 
but also of all his peculiar strength, that he has excited the 
deepest interest and admiration in schools of so opposite g 
character as that of High Churchmen, Liberal Churchmen, 
and Manchester Radicals; and though he may gain in im. 
mediate force as a party leader by throwing off completely 
some of these sections of his admirers, he will certainly lose 
a part of himself in the process, and lose also that unique 
position as the centre of crossing streams of thought. 
which gives him so much power to help different parties 
to a reciprocal understanding. Even as a financier Mr, 
Gladstone has hitherto held this central position, this 
enviable place of mediator between wholly different strata 
of culture and opinion. In his admirable exposure at 
Liverpool and Manchester of Mr. Disraeli’s attack on his 
financial administration, Mr. Gladstone omitted to insist om 
what seems to us to be the most striking feature in that ad- 
ministration, the new principle of financial justice which he 
has almost succeeded in forcing as an axiom of future finance 
upon the acceptance of Parliament—namely, that after es- 
tablishing as nearly as possible an equivalence between the 
pressure on the resources of the middle classes and the re- 
sources of the poor, all future reductions of, or additions to, 
our financial burdens, shall be divided as equally as may be 
between the indirect and direct taxation, the taxation which 
presses on the poor and the taxation which presses on the 
middle class and the rich. When, on the falling-in of the 
2,000,000/. of long annuities in 1860, Mr. Gladstone insisted 
that the gain of the country by that cessation of taxes which 
a past generation in time of war had deemed it justice to take 
upon itself, rather than to divide with posterity, ought not in 
time of peace, in spite of the existing deficit, to be absorbed 
in new unproductive expenditure, but should be so uscd 
as to diminish to that extent the burdens on the masses, 
he took ground quite above that of the Radical party in 
general, and worthy of his great position as one who 
felt bound to reconcile conservative thought with the 
spirit of commercial industry and energetic enterprise. 
He did not, as Mr. Bright would have done, denounce pas- 
sionately the selfishness of the rich, but he availed himself of 
a natural opportunity to put justice before them in the light 
of principle, not without the sanction of something like an 
implied historical engagement between a former and the pre- 
sent generation, and so he reconciled all parties to a course 
which might only too easily have been turned into the bitter 
war-cry of one. The same mellowing influence, due to that 
wide University culture which underlies so many opposite 
schools of opinion, has been shown throughout Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial administration by the success with which he has 
reconciled the richer classes to measuresconceived in the interest 
of the poor. The deduction of 60/. a year from all incomes 
under 200/. before calculating the income-tax, the Deferred 
Annuities Act, the suggestion at least of a probable reform 
in railways in the interest of labour, the great effort foiled, 
but still not lost, to bring the monstrous waste of resources 
called Charitable Truststo account, and in a word the tone of all 
his speecheson finance, have proclaimed Mr. Gladstone’s profound 
sense that while acting as the Minister of the educated class 
he is trustee for all classes, and in an especial sense mediator 
between the ideas and interests of the enterprise and industry 
of the nation and its pure thought. So long has he beer 
accustomed to hold the position of a sort of intellectual 
clearing-house, where the claims of one school, political or 
theological, are set off against the claims of another, and so 
long has this position now been held by him in a very marked 
sense as between the energy of Lancashire and the culture of 
Oxford, that it has become almost impossible for him to 
be the mere mouthpiece of either. But the most remarkable 
result of this position has been that, while in some sense he 
has satisfied, and more than satisfied, the commercial spirit of 
the North, he has been yet forced to attach so much greater @ 
weight to the interests of the artizans and labourers as such, 
than the capitalists themselves attach. ‘There is no doubt a 
sense in which the intellectual culture of Oxford, nay, the 
culture even of ecclesiastical Oxford, as Dr. Pusey himself 
| receutly indicated, is in the highest sense democratic,—not 
democratic in the sense of putting numbers above thought, 
‘but in the sense of dethroning mere wealth from the false 
'and dangerous importance it takes in the narrower school of 
| politics and economy, and recalling to us the far higher 
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value to the State and the nation of the living industry 
which produces it. In this sense Oxford culture and the 
Oxford teachers even of political economy have always been 
democratic, and we see the result in the much finer conception 
of the true meaning and elements of Lancashire energy and 
enterprise pervading Mr. Gladstone’s mind than that which 
pervades the school of Mr. Bright. Mr. Gladstone will still 
continue to interpret, we trust, Oxford to Lancashire and 
Lancashire to Oxford,—but Lancashire will never mean to 
him what it has too long meant to the nation at large—only 
the influential manufacturers who have given the direction 
to its enterprise,—but much more, the whole energy and 
moral force of the province, consisting even more in its 
organized industry than in the shrewd enterprise of its 
great capitalists. And England will never regret the ingrati- 
tude of Oxford to Mr. Gladstone if it ends by so completely 
«‘unmuzzling” his whole nature, that he passes from the 
position of a mere mediator between English commerce and 
English culture into that of a Minister strong enough to restore 
earnestness and sympathy to the rather cynical political intel- 
lect of the so-called educated classes, and also to infuse con- 
siderateness, moderation, and self-restraint into the effervescing 
political energy of the working democracy. 





RECONSTRUCTION IN THE SOUTH. 


TATE Sovereignty is dead, but not State Rights. That is 
the short and pithy sentence in which a journal closely 
connected with the American Government sums up and 
defen ls the policy of President Johnson, and it is one, we fear, 
which deseribes it only too accurately. The President has 
been ill, and consequently inactive for some weeks, but the 
few steps he has taken indicate that he has made up his mind 
as to the policy to be pursued for the reconstruction of the 
South. ‘The key-note of that policy is the subordination of 
every other object, the Union and abolition alone excepted, to 
the maintenance of ‘ State Rights,” that is the right of the 
white constituency to legislate independently for itself and for 
the blacks too. The President, it must be remembered, was 
bred a pro-slavery democrat, and although he joined and even 
jed the abolitionists of Tennessee, arguing that slavery and 
the Republic could not exist together, he did not abandon the 
rest of his party’s distinctive tenets. Indeed his hostility has 
never been directed so much against slavery in itself as 
against the aggregations of property to which slavery of 
necessity leads, and in a letter so recent as 3rd July he calls 
on the citizens of Gettysburg not to forget that the war has 
emancipated whites as well as blacks, set white men free 
‘from the control of selfish and ambitious leaders to cherish 
and serve the Government.’”’ He obviously relies on the class 
known before the war as “mean whites” to guide and 
control the States, and has therefore steadily refused 
to interfere with State action. He declares distinctly 
that no State now in the Union has ever been legally 
out of it, and his organs ask whether if he has the 
power to widen the suffrage in North Carolina he has 
not the same authority in New York or Massachussetts. Re- 
quests to impose new oaths, to influence the Conventions, 
to support the blacks in any way are steadily refused, and 
except as to the two essentials—obedience and abolition— 
each State is apparently to be left to go the way it may 
please. What that way will be is already becoming 
abundantly evident. The Southern population, it appears, 
considers that the new oath may be taken, for the Union 
has won the game in the field, and slavery is at end. As 
therefore they do not intend either to resist the Union or 
re-establish s!avery, they think they may take the oath with 
safe and easy consciences. Accordingly they apply for par- 
dons in such numbers that in most of the States the old 
electors will within a few months be possessed of a clear 
majority, and be able to elect a Legislature possessed within 
the State of almost absolute power, and reflecting no opinions, 
or interests, or prejudices except their own. ‘These Legisla- 
tures will have to deal first of all with the negro question, 
and the spirit in which they will deal with it may be guessed 
from the phrase they employ to describe their work. They 
call it “regulating the negro,” and while every man who 
speaks in the South has his own plan of regulation, 
no one suggests that the negro should either be left 
alone, or placed on a legal equality with his rival, 
the white labourer. Even the Federal Generals seem to 
believe that the black cannot be left to the operation of the 
ordinary incentives to work, and authorize acts of compulsion 
not attempted towards the whites. In Texas, for example, the 
General has informed the population that slavery being extinct 








both races are entitled to equal rights, but at Galveston the 
municipality orders forced labour nevertheless. Every black 
seen abroad is seized, and if found to be a “‘ masterless man,” 
or without a home, is condemned there and then to work on 
the municipal roads. In itself of course this practice is not 
only defensible, but resembles very closely the law actually 
in force in Great Britain, but then there is no attempt to 
apply it to vagrants of lighter colour. If the black man will 
not work he is condemned to the roads, but if the white man 
refuses he usually obtains a charitable ration. In Georgia the 
Governor recommends a body of negro laws, in Richmond the 
whites petition for aid against a coming black insurrection, and 
every where the authorities, military and civil, assent to a com- 
pulsory rate of wages. It is clear that the Southerners in giving 
up slavery have no intention of surrendering caste, or of turning 
their negroes into free artizans, and under President Johnson’s 
theory of State Rights they will have ample power to “ recon- 
struct ” their prejudices into asystem. They have only to dis- 
able the black from giving evidence against the white, and any 
great employer of labour may commit outrages with impunity. 
Nothing in the State Constitutions or the Constitution of the 
Union binds them not to fix a maximum for wages, there is 
no prohibition of laws ‘‘ for the repression of insolence,” or 
for depriving a race of the power of owning land, or for visit- 
ing with cruel penalties attempts at intermarriage. Vagrant 
laws may be made so stern as to fix negroes to the soil, com- 
pelling them to accept particular masters or none, and there 
is no constitutional obstacle to the establishment of internal 
passports. With laws such as these enforced, as they would 
be enforced, by whites, the negro would be in a position little 
better than that of a serf, compelled to labour submissively 
for wages worth only his bare subsistence, flogged if he dis- 
obeyed, disobedience being insolence, unable to seck a new 
master for want of a permit of travel, and liable if he evaded 
the law to be condemned to hard labour as a convicted 
vagrant. ‘he alleviations of his ancient lot would be indeed 
few, for though his wife could not be taken away, or 
his children sold, or himself sentenced to punishment 
except by a magistrate’s order, still if his wife were 
insulted or himself struck, or his children worked into 
illnesses, he would for want of testimony have no power of 
legal redress. That position allows neither of content nor of 
progress, and being the position of the majority of labouring 
men would, like slavery, bring labour into discredit. Society 
would be based once more upon caste, the great employer 
would again rule, and within twenty years the pseudo-aristo- 
cratic and democratic systems would be again in armed col- 
lision. The Republic would rest in fact upon men who 
multiply very fast, who are physically brave and strong, but 
who have no motive whatever for supporting institutions of 
which they feel the harshness, but experience none of the 
benefits. 

But may not the ‘‘ mean whites,” who have not benefited by 
slavery, and who will once again be ruined by the competition 
of half-paid labour, so control the elections that the State 
Legislatures will in their interest make the coloured race 
independent ? That is evidently Mr. Johnson’s calculation, 
and he is strongly supported by a politician who ought to 
know the truth. Governor Bramlette, of Kentucky, the only 
slave State which has not decisively joined either party, is at 
this moment urging his people to adopt a constitutiona) amend- 
ment abolishing slavery forever. In an address remarkable 
for its logical power he endeavours to convince the non-owning 
whites, who are to the slaveowners in the proportion of about 
eight to one, that their interests have been sacrificed for the 
benefit of a minority, that they are condemned to poverty 
that a few gentlemen may get rich. They cannot, he says, 
compete with men who pay no wages, and he urges them to 
abolish a privilege which is maintained out of their own 
pockets, which, so to speak, diminishes their own dinners and 
ruins the prospects of their children. Every word of his 
argument wonld apply equally to laws enforcing a maximum 
of wages against one particular class, and #/ he convinces his 
audience we shall willingly acknowledge that Mr. Johnson 
knows the people with whom he has to deal. Of course if 
that be the case, if the non-owning whites are ready, no 
matter from what motive, to make common cause with the 
slave the problem is greatly simplified, is reduced indeed to 
the difficulty of inducing races of different civilizations to live 
together in peace. But as yet all the evidence is on the 
other side. Fortunately for mankind as a whole, unfor- 
tunately for the South in this instance, men are governed 
rather by their ideas than their material interests, and caste 
feeling is an idea. The non-owning whites have perished in 
heaps to protect the owners’ superiority over the slaves and 
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themselves equally, and in Tennessee, where they have abol- 
ished slavery, they have still passed laws directly intended to 
maintain their old ascendency. Like the pauper xoblesse of 
Prussia, they guard their privileges most tenaciously when 
they are most evidently obstacles in their own way. There 
is little chance that the haughtier planters of Georgia, or 
Alabama, or the Carolinas will be more moderate than 
Tennesseans, and reconstruction by States will, we fear, imply 
over the entire South the re-subjection of the labouring class 
to exceptional laws. 

The experiment must be tried, for the President has de- 
termined on his course, and he can, if too strongly opposed, 
appeal to the democratic party, whose ideas are, on this point 
at least, in precise accord with his own. ‘They also are ready 
to admit that slavery has been killed by the war, but they 
also uphold State Rights, and believe in their hearts that the 
negro must be coerced. But should the experiment once in 
motion visibly fail, we deny that the North is without a con- 
stitutional remedy. It is, we believe, still possible to esta- 
blish equality without destroying State Rights, or prolonging 
beyond endurance the military occupation. The Republicans 
acknowledge that when the clause prohibiting slavery has once 
been introduced into the Constitution even the South will obey. 
Let them, then, direct their efforts towards the introduction 
of one more clause, which if once carried out will be found a 
more potent protection for the negro than even the suffrage, 
which he may be afraid to use. The States are already dis- 
abled from passing any law to establish monarchy, or create 
hereditary aristocracy, or impair the obligation of a contract ; 
let them be disabled also from establishing by law ‘ any dis- 
tinctions, legal or social, based upon colour or descent.” 
That clause will compel the planters, if they desire to 
narrow the suffrage, or punish vagrancy, or make insolence 
penal, or compel obedience by employed to employers, to 
include whites and blacks alike, and the whites can be fairly 
trusted to take care of themselves. The States may, for ex- 
ample, base the suffrage on education, which would at present 
exclude the negro, but then half the whites will be struck 
out too, and will very soon force themselves in. ‘They dare 
not enforce a maximum for wages, which would hita Yankee 
settler as heavily as a field hand, or compel every little 
larmer to produce his pass, or refuse a white man’s evidence 
because he is very poor. They must treat all alike, and 
though of course in practice the white man would receive 
speedier justice, and seutences on the black man would be 
exceptionally severe, still a legal right to equality always 
raises the race which achieves it, and the next generation of 
negroes, educated, free, and industrious, would be’ in a posi- 
tion to secure that justice in practice which they would 
already enjoy by law. If they cannot the fault is theirs, and 
strongly as we have fought their battle, we do not wish to 
contend that they should be treated as the spoiled children of 
the American household. Provided the arena is free and the 
judges impartial, it matters little to the world which side 
wins the game. 





MR. GLADSTONE AS THE LIBERAL LEADER. 


yo the second time within ten years an individual name 

has served as the pivot of a general election, the centre 
round which its hopes and fears, its sympathies and its 
hatreds have revolved. ‘Lhe absence of a great question has 
been supplied by the presence of a great man, and the 
shortest description of the contest would be a variation on 
his own epigram—Tories are those politicians whose distrust 
of Mr. Gladstone is limited only by fear, Liberals are those 
whose confidence in him is qualified only by prudence. Searcely 
a Tory of the manlier kind but has affirmed that while he 
believes in Lord Palmerston he sees behind him a man of a 
far more dangerous kind, one who may shortly be the 
triumphant leader of the ‘‘ ugly rush’’ to democracy ; scarcely 
a Liberal of the stauncher sort but has displayed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s name on his banner, as sufficient proof in itself that 
there is in him no desire for compromise with the foe. 
Throughout the struggle the phrase ‘‘ I believe in Mr. Glad- 
stone ’”’ has served as the Liberal credo, and “I distrust Mr. 
Gladstone”’ as the Tory’s condensed commination service upon 
all manner of change. To the imagination of many of the 
crasser Conservatives Mr. Gladstone seems to have become 
since his suffrage speech what Mazzini is to Continental 
monarchs, something so terrible as to be almost impersonal, a 
man whose name is at once an alarum, a menace, and a predic- 
tion, while to some excited Liberals he is a Moses waving his staff 
from Sinai towards the Promised Land. So strong is the inner 





that hundreds of crypto-Tories like the Record regret his expul- 
sion from Oxford as breaking fetters which chained him, while 
hundreds of Liberals rejoice because, as they think, the mem, 
ber for South Lancashire must be wholly their own. [py 
every society the question is asked how far the Liberal victory 
is one for Mr. Gladstone or only for Lord Palmerston, and 
every angry Tory repeats that he will speedily destroy the 
majority his colleagues alone have gained. Of the hundreds 
of speeches made during the election not one has excited g 
tithe of the interest felt in his speech at Liverpool, which 
the Times, with a returning glimmer of that strange prescience 
which has of late abandoned its directors, has reported verbatim 
by telegraph; of the two hundred and fifty contests but one 
surpassed in interest that for South Lancashire, and that one 
was exciting only because it involved Mr. Gladstone’s seat, 
and therefore a vote which might take the triumph out of 
the Liberal victory, and almost compensate for the Tory 
defeat. His name has in fact been the one antiseptic of the 
election, the influence which preserved its vitality, and made 
it something more than a splendid struggle among the rich 
for social promotion or personal weight in the land. The 
national reason has not yet accepted Mr. Gladstone as the 
great Liberal leader, but it is becoming evident that the 
national imagination has, and nations are governed by their 
imaginations. 

That the instinctive Liberals, the men who /eel for the cause 
of progress without perceiving or greatly caring to perceive 
its precise direction, should express this emotion of loyalty is 
natural enough, for they cannot help recognizing in Mr. Glad- 
stone a force great enough to clear the road for their march, 
whatever the density of the jungle in the way. But educated 
Liberals feel it too, feel it sometimes in their own despite, and 
in opposition to the reason which usually controls their in- 
stincts. We have pointed out elsewhere one set of reasons 
for this phenomenon, this reverence for a statesman whom on 
many points they nevertheless distrust, aud we wish to point out 
another which with many is stronger than all. There is a large 
class of politicians, generally, though with one or two marked 
exceptions, Liberal in the party sense, whose minds have been, 
so to speak, over-mastered by what Mr. Disraeli, in one of 
those extraordinary phrases which are to speeches what a 
bird’s eye view is to a landscape, called the “ condition-of- 
England question.” They believe in their hearts that all 
political questions, internal and external, all policies, home, 
foreign, or colonial, all measures, wise or foolish, all risings 
and fallings of individual statesmen are trivialities when 
compared with the supreme duty of raising the English people, 
of diminishing the vast sum of human misery still existing 
in this grand hive of wealth and industry. It is to them 
intolerable that in a country where every week developes 
some new source of wealth, where the incomes of the middle 
class have tripled in twenty years, and artizaus earn by the 
thousand more than the mass of Continental officials receive, 
one-fifth of the population should still be reduced to food 
insufficient for health or satisfaction. They reflect almost 
with a sense of anger upon the wages paid in the agricultural 
districts, on the endless difficulties in the way of rebuilding 
the wretched houses of the poor, on the monotonous toil, the 
colourless lives, the apprehensive hours to which whole 
sections of our population have always been condemned. 
Countries are made for the people who live in them, and 
what is the use of all this prosperity if it does not reach the 
majority, if there are whole classes to whom decent education, 
or moderate leisure, or medical attendance, or healthy houses, 
or succulent food, are as unattainable as wealth like that 
bequeathed by Mr. Richard Thornton? What profits the 
elasticity of the revenue when, as in 1864, every soul in 
England and Wales had to contribute 9s. 4$d., upwards of 
nine and a half millions sterling, in order to keep the poor 
among them from perishing of want of food, or what avail 
the palaces which are covering the country if the only certain 
home of a third of the people after a life of work is to be the 
pauper barrack? They want to lighten the pressure on the base 
of society, to make pauperism at least exceptional, to give 
some at least of the benefits of civilization to those whose 
hands keep it up, to make education universal, to house all 
men decently, to raise the minimum of wages, to secure to 
every labourer the certainty that his thrift shall be to his 
own advantage. They say, with the Venetian Ten, that there 
ought to be at least two necessities in politics, two given 
data outside the region of device and oratory and wile, beyond 
even the region of statecraft —pane a casa, giustizia a palazzo, 
and till both have been secured society, not this or that govern- 
ment, but society, rests on rotten foundations. Their view 


feeling that if Mr. Gladstone lives the future belongs to him, | may be a narrow one, we ourselves coufess it to be imperfect, 
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put there is in it one of those truths which always spread, THE VOTES OF PEERS AT ELECTIONS. 


which are propagandist when there are none to preach, and 

opular when there are none to hear. Every improvement | UR Tory contemporaries are very indignant at the votes 

in civilization, every advance in education, every new addi- | given by the Bishop of Oxford and some other mem- 

tion to wealth, increases the number of such men, and they | bers of the House of Lords for Mr. Gladstone at the recent 
ction for Oxford University. Whether their indignation 


‘n to Mr. Gladstone, with the certainty that what- | ele 
i tchets, or his leanings, or his failures, whether | would have been so great had the intelligence which these 
he will or W ached votes represented been made available to raise the 


ill not hold up the English flag, will or impe: 
will not desert electors on the other side above the dead level of 
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the colonies, will or will not erase the Irish | tone of the ‘ 
d land , bucolic mediocrity we need not pause to inquire. It was 


Church, will or will not maintain oaths and castes, an 
laws, and all the silly machinery of useless restriction, he is | pretty generally known that the Bishop of Oxford intended 
with them. The man, | to come forward and endeavour, by his personal vote at least, 


on their supreme subject heartily one t 
with all his hauteur, and his ways, and his hasty temper, ‘to save the University from the discredit of rejecting the 
greatest representative man who has at any time sat for a 


and want of tact to control an educated mob, does to the very 
pottom of his heart care for the people of England. He | University constituency, 8° that the opposition critics were no 
smash the old | doubt upon the alert to make as much capital as possible out 


smashes traditions in their favour as he would 
porcelain he is so fond of if he thought its existence injured | of his vote. We have indeed heard it said that so deeply 
design, and the greatest personal blunder he ever made in the | interested was this prelate in the election, that on a recent 
House was made in his wrath at an interest which, as he oceasion he stated he would gladly walk barefoot from 
thought, stood selfishly in the way of their prosperity. It Cuddesdon to Oxford in order to vote for Mr. Gladstone. 
was for them that he threw over the prudent scruples, | We have not been informed whether this threat was literally 
scruples dear to financiers of his own school, which prevent \earried out, and whether the Bishop s0 far practised the 
the State from establishing banks, or insurance offices, | virtue of self-sacrifice as to present himself unshod in the 
or benevolent societies for itself. It was for them | voting room. If he did not do so it is much to be regretted, 
that he devised the largest project placed in our time | for a step of this kind would inevitably have had the double 
| effect of driving into obscurity the platform pedestrianism of 


before the public, the redemption of the railway) ; ; 
system from the private interests which now render it 80 | Father Ignatius, and of ‘casting a bomb into the fortress of 
r. Gladstone | the soul” of every unpledged ecelesiastic, which could 


little beneficial to the bulk of the people. 
does not believe of course, any more than the unthinking | only have exploded in favour of a candidate ou whose behalf 
ople who are always repeating the phrase, that a nation ean | 80 sharp an ordeal had been gone through. 
be made happy by Act of Parliament, but he does believe,| A popular impressiva prevails that a Peer of Parliament is 
and acts on his belief, that the immense aggregate force which | not entitled to vote at the election of a member of the House 
we call the State, and which centralization is making greater _ of Commons. This is a mistake. Whatever disability exists 
every day, can be applied as a lever to heave up the masses | arises solely from the good feeling aud respect which 
alittle nearer to the air and the light, that it is no more |members of the House of Lords are wont to pay to the 
impossible to educate a nation by legal measures than to | expressed opinions of the popular assembly. ‘The history 
educate all factory hands, as we do by the Factory Act, no | of the so-called disqualification of Peers shows ‘that its 
more difficult to provide against old age than against starvation, lorigin was a wholesome fear of intimidation, and that 
as we do by the Poor Law, no more impracticable to rebuild | it is only in connection with the idea of undue influence 
the cottages of all England than to redrain the fields of all | that the restriction upon the vote has been supported. It 
England, as we are doing under the Drainage Act. This | appears that in early times Peers voted at the election of 
k he has made a great step towards this great | burgesses. The first instance of a complaint by the House of 
the subject was in 1641, when a resolution was 


very wee 
reform. A London Alderman who, if he ever stands for a | Commons on 
at | passed complaiuing of the interference of Peers in elections by 


metropolitan constituency, will find not unpleasantly wh 

London workmen think of him, has succeeded in building | sending letters to boroughs directing whom they should elect. 
houses which fulfil the conditions of civilization at rents | [t was not until 1699 that the House of Commons came to a 
which the poor can pay, yet which leave an interest on the | resolution not only against the interference by Peers in elections, 
outlay. Lord Stanley, ; Sterested in the work, appeals to his | but also against the abstract right of a Peer to vote. This 
political foe, and Mr. Gladstone has promised to introduce 2 | resolution, and a general resolution against intimidation and 
measure under which the State will furnish the funds required interference on the part of Peers and Lords- Lieutenant, witha 
for the rehousing of the poor at 3h per cent. In other words, slight alteration made at the time of the Union with Ireland in 
the State credit, already pledged to keep the masses from | favour of certain Lrish Peers, have been periodically renewed, and 
starvation, to guarantee the solvency of their banks, and to | form two of the sessional resolutions of the Lower House of Par- 
secure their annuities when old, or provision when widows or | liament. But the original resolution was not the product of any 
orphans, is now to be pledged to secure them houses in which constitutional crisis. It was the fruit of the natural spleen of the 
foul air, darkness, and miasma are not ensured by archi- | House of Commons at the vote ofa particular Peer on a particu- 
tectural deficiencies. The rebuilding, long pronounced a | lar occasion. Indeed so little did the House resent the inter- 
necessity, is at last made practicable, and the great cities, | ference complained of, which was merely that of voting, that 
towards which our population gravitates with constantly | sched on that account was 


the member whose seat was impe? 
increasing force, may gradually be made fit for human beings to | allowed to retain his seat. ‘The circumstances were these :—- 
Oa the 16th of November, 


dwell in. It looks but asmall affair that concession, crowded 1699, a petition was presented 
away us it is into a corner by windy clection speeches, but the | against the return of Colonel Montague for Maldon, in Essex, 
one need of very great enterprises is cheap money, and here is | Who had gained the seat by a majority of one only. This 
cheap money provided by the State itself. ‘There is more, | petition was referred to the Committee of Privileges and 
much more, to be done in this direction, work sufficient for | Elections. Several grounds were urged in support of the 
one gencration at least, but whatever the design so it be but | petition, and amongst others that the Karl of Manchester had 
practicable, and clearly tends to the happiness of the people, voted for the sitting member. On the 14th of December, 1699, 
Liberals are certain of Mr. Gladstone’s aid. ‘The mere mag- ‘the Committee brought up their report, in which they found 
nitude of a project will not alarm the man who in three years ‘that Colonel Montague had been duly elected, which report 
has set up 3,000 State Banks, who has thought of making | Was adopted by the House of Commons. A resolution was, 
the nation own its own railways, and who has helped to however, alse passed on the same day, nem. con. “ that no 
reverse the financial policy once believed to be as demon- | Peer of this kingdom hath any right to give his vote in the 
strable as any geometrical problem. What wouder, then, that election of any member to serve in Parliament.” This resolution 
Liberals who want much else, but believe that the physical | as repeated on the 13th of February, 1700, and since that time 
comfort of people is the first thing to be sought, should watch | has become a regular sessional order. The House of Lords, how- 
Mr. Gladstone’s progress with eager eyes, and accept with keen | ever, have never recognized its validity, and shortly after the 
pleasure every sign that he is beginning to occupy the place | / et of Union with Ireland Lord Redesdale (then Sir John 
in the minds of the nation he already occupies in their own? | Mitford, and Speaker of the House of Commons) said that the 
National wealth is a thing to be sought, but who will estimate policy of the resolution had been much questioned, and that 
the wealth thirty millions of educated Englishmen would deve- Peers who were so much interested in motions of supply and 
lope? National greatness must never be surrendered, but thirty taxation ought to have votes for members of the Commons, 
millions of contented people are, as we have seen in America, | with whom such motions originated. There are many 
of all others the most powerful guarantee for the safety of the | instances in which the Election committees of the House of 
national territory and the national honour. | Commons have rejected votes given by Peers, and the i:ter- 

<a ference of a Peer at an election has been considered 28 & 
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ground for entertaining an election petition. But the Euglish | where public feeling is not directed against such interference, 
law has not incapacitated a Peer of Parliament from voting, ; The growing discredit attached to intimidation is a better 
nor, as we believe, has any revising barrister ever ventured | safeguard to the Constitution than the brutum fulmen of g 
to refuse to register a Peer as an elector. In the Droitwich | resolution passed by a single chamber. 

case (1835) the Committee appointed by the House to conduct | If we wished for an instance of the small effect of the 
the scrutiny, feeling themselves bound to enforce the standing | mere vote of a Peer of Parliament, we could point to the 
orders of the House, struck the name of Lord Southwell, the shameful history of the past week at Oxford. In a gop. 
Peer in question, off the poll, but at the same time expressed | stituency where the unpledged voters consisted mainly of 
an opinion that the revising barrister would not have been country parsons, the example set by two Bishops holding very 
justified in excluding him from the list of electors. The | different opinions was in vain. Episcopal intimidation jg 
distinction is obvious between a jealousy on the part of the these dioceses might have been useful, while personal effort 
House of Commons with respect to persons who, whether was unavailing. But influence was not used, and the election 














peers or commoners, meddle with Parliamentary elections, and | 
a direct interference by the House with the common-law right | 
to vote of anelector. We have early records of the manner 
in which the House of Commons asserted its privilege in the 
matter of interferences at elections. Thus in the eighth year 
of Queen Elizabeth the Mayor of Westbury was fined and | 
imprisoned by the House, for taking a bribe of four pounds to 
get a person elected a burgess for that borough. In this case | 
the offender was not a Peer of Parliament. The same principle | 
governs the resolutions to which we have referred as to the 
interference of Peers in elections. Tiie Lower House has 
never succeeded in affecting the common-law right to vote of | 
the elector, although it has often, as we have seen, attempted | 
to prevent the practical exercise of the right by a Peer, and | 
has always reserved to itself exclusive jurisdiction in | 
determining the question whether the members who are | 
returned are entitled to retain their seats. The rights of the 
electors and of the elected are wholly distinct. The former 
spring from the law of the land, and are exercisable while | 
the Parliament itself may be altogether unformed, as in the 
case of a general election; the latter give a privileged seat 
in the House of Commons to the elected, which may be 
properly cognizable there. Accordingly, ever since the cele- 
brated case of Ashby and White in 1704, where the right of | 
an elector to sue the sheriff for refusing to receive and 
record his vote was asserted by Chief Justice Holt 
(whose decision was affirmed by the House of Lords) to be a 
right at the common law, cognizable in the Courts of Law, and | 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the House of Commons, that | 
House has never attempted to impeach the right of every 
lawful voter to tender his vote at an election. The position | 
was well put thus in the course of the long and fruitless 
conferences between the two Houses of Parliament relative 
to the case just mentioned :—“ The House of Commons have 
for a long time exercised a jurisdiction over their own 
members, by allowing or disallowing their elections, as they 
saw cause, but they have never before entertained a notion 
that they had a jurisdiction over their electors to determine 
(finally and exclusively of all other Courts) the particular 
rights of those to whom they owe their being.” It would 
not be correct, however, to state that the House of Commons 
has been content, by means of its resolutions, to declaim 
against intimidation without impeaching the right to vote. 
There can be no question but that in times past they con- 
sidered, as the most noxious of all contraband, the presence 
of a Peer at the poll. The vote in 1699 was expressly directed 
to this point. Yet was it reasonable to lay so much stress 
upon the exercise of the vote itself? We think not. It 
seems to us that, under all circumstances, a responsible tyrant 
is less to be feared than one whois irresponsible. A thousand 
influences surround a man of position and property who is 
expected to vote at an election, whereas every device which 
is open to a false or a mean character may be adopted by one 
who may threaten without being compelled to act, or denounce 
without having himself to justify his denunciation. A Peer 
of Parliament who may vote is, in our opinion, a less dan- 
gerous person than one who is prohibited from voting. If 
his personal influence be good, then his vote is of essential | 
service as an example, if bad, the example will go for | 
nothing. It may be said that this personal influence 
has sufficient weight in the House of Lords Without | 
introducing it at the hustings. To which we would 
answer,—is hustings influence prevented by the present 
system? How many resolutions of the House of Com- | 
mons would it take to prevent the nominee of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne from sitting for Calne? The position | 
of this and other boroughs is due to the natural influence of | 
property, and it is idle to expect a resolution of the House of 
Commons to counteract this influence. Such a resolution 
may give a tone to elections generally which would be 
sufficiently given by public feeling if leit to itself, but we! 
question whether the sessional resolutions have the slightest | 
effect in preventing the real interference of Peers in elections | 








was lost. We fear the vote of no Peer of Parliament, 
although we dread their powers of intimidation. We should 
be sorry to advocate the exercise of any right which was un. 
constitutional, but in this matter we can appeal to the 
past—a course professedly dear to all reformers—as our guide 
for the future. Peers ouce voted honestly at elections. Let 
them so vote again. 





THE BRIDGNORTH ELECTION. 


F all the contests in this General Election, there is per- 
haps none that presents facts more deserving of notice 

than the struggle which hus occurred in the hitherto so quiet 
little borough of Bridgnorth. That contest combines indeed 
every element that can invest an election with significance. 
It was a battle for emancipation from the almost immemorial 
supremacy of a particular family, which was fought strictly 
on purity principles against tremendous odds, and which has 
resulted in the return of a Roman Catholic gentleman of high 
standing, by the zealous efforts and truly Liberal feelings of 
a constituency, the numerous Nonconformist members whereof 
have shown themselves free from the narrow-minded pre- 
judices of Exeter Hall. Such an election is a memorable 
occurrence. It is not merely the case of a successful 
Woodstock throwing off the denomination of an arrogant 
dictator. Triumphant rebellions of the simple stamp have 
often been seen, but it is a memorable occurrence that in the 
famous Tory county of Salop,—the county that sent up 
twelve Tory members, and struck a medal to commemorate 
that triumph of pig-headedness—an absolutely Protestant con- 
stituency, for we believe there are not above two Roman 
Catholic voters in Bridgnorth, should be sufficiently imbued 
with the true spirit of Liberalism to appreciate the worth 
of a Roman Catholic like Sir John Acton, and to elect him 
for that alone, The electors of Bridgnorth have fought a 
fight for which they deserve the thanks of all who have at 
heart the true principles of Liberalism, and the merit of 
the victory is enhanced by the arduous circumstances against 
which they had to contend. The borough of Bridgnorth counts 
about six hundred electors, of whom a full third are 
freemen; and it sends two representatives to Parliament. 
Just outside the town, amidst beautiful woods overhanging 
the Severn, lies Apley Park, the seat of the Whitmore family, 
which for centuries has been in possession of many adjoining 
acres, and owns much house property in the town. The 
Parliamentary representation of Bridgnorth has beer practi- 
cally an heirloom of the house of Apley. Since the days of 
James I. the name of Whitmore has appeared as a representa- 
tive of Bridgnorth on every roll of members, with the excep- 
tion of five Parliaments, up to this new one, while the second 
representative was as regularly a family nominee, until a few 
years ago this last prerogative was wrested away on Sir R. 
Pigott’s being unseated on petition. Not that the reign of 
the Whitmores even in their greatest ascendency was one of 
uninterrupted quiet. At times they were assaulted, although 
fruitlessly, in their proud domination by bold spirits. In 
1735 there oceurred an especially memorable contest, when Sir 
hk. Acton and Sir R. Lawley vainly tried to carry the two 
seats against the Whitmore interest. And so the Whitmores 
went on representing this borough until their position came to 
be thought so impregnable as to give rise to the proverb, ‘* Like 
a Bridgnorth election, all on one side,’’—a proverb which with 
infelicitous self-confidence the now rejected candidate, Mr. H. 
Whitmore, quoted iu his nomination speech. But there was 
also another tradition which became associated with Bridg- 
north. Like most boroughs with many freemen, it had the 
reputation of being a notable quagmire of corruption, that 
could suck up any number of money-bags. The Lords of 
Apley, according to the customs of olden days, pampered 
with a demoralizing condescension the little secret propenst- 
ties towards drink and animal comforts of their adherent 
freemen, while of course the dashing adventurer who ran 
a tilt with them could not gyoid encountering his adver- 
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saries on their own ground with their own weapons. So 
it came that Bridgnorth had as bad a name as any borough in 
England for a Liberal to contest against the Whitmore interest, 
especially since the return of Mr. Pritchard, on Sir R. Pigott’s 
being unseated for bribery, gave the Liberal section of the 
constituency a member who, although elected as a Conservative, 
has gradually drifted away until Dod has begun to class him as 
a ‘‘ Liberal.”’ To a constituency thus demoralized, yet partially 
represented, Sir J. Acton ventured to appeal on Liberal princi- 
ples of the broadest kind, and with the plainest announcement 
that he would have nothing to do with illegitimate means. 

The contest was of a very exciting kind, for from the be- 

ginning Sir J. Acton was the popular candidate. The only 
question was, whether the promises given him would prove 
true against an element of intimidation that appeared early on 
the field, and against a possible application of other persuasive 
elements in certain sections of the constituency. At the out- 
set Sir J. Acton made a speech which at once put the contest 
on the ground of broad principle, and disentangled it from any 
merely personal cries. During the whole contest he studiously 
avoided making a point of the neglect which Mr. Whitmore 
is supposed to have shown for the interests of the town in the 
matter of a railway bill. But the same forbearance for indi- 
vidual feelings was not shown by the Tories, who did their 
best to get up a “‘No-Popery” agitation. On the day of nomi- 
nation Mr. Whitmore came with a display that smacked of the 
style of bygone days. Instead of being content to arrive, like 
the other candidates, in his carriage with a friend or two, a 
monster cavalcade of all the Whitmore tenantry, riding two 
abreast, and forming a line half a mile long, preceded the car- 
riage of the Tory candidate, who then delivered a speech with 
the easy confidence of a man who can afford to smile con- 
temptuously upon his doomed adversary—a speech remarkable 
only for the opportunity it afforded that adversary for a re- 
joinder which, spoken with the impressive accent of convic- 
tion, then and there brought him the adhesion of several 
votes. The Tory attack was at once opened by a ‘‘No-Popery” 
fire. Mr. Whitmore was a Churchman, a sound Churchman, 
while his opponent was a member of the Roman Catholic 
communion. What that meant the electors of course knew, 
as also the necessary consequences involved in the fact,—at 
least they were evidently credited with so knowing, for 
no explanation was given,—the only other topic of the Tory 
speakers having been a clumsy tribute of homage to the Whit- 
more family. It was then that Sir John made a reply which, 
as the expression of the opinions of a very conscientious 
Catholic, and the most deeply-thinking member of his per- 
suasion in England, deserves to be known far beyond the 
bounds of Bridgnorth. He said that in standing for the 
borough in deference to the wishes of some electors he had 
obeyed a sense of duty-—to prove that a Catholic and a Liberal 
were not incompatible beings. From Mr. Whitmore’s speech 
it might be accepted that a Conservative must be hostile to 
Nonconformists, but he denied it to be therefore true that a 
Liberal must prove an cnemy to the Church. And then, with 
admirable frankness, which disdains subterfuge, Sir John said 
that he well knew how some Catholics had been induced to 
side with the Conservatives, under an idea that Lord Derby 
would do something for the temporal power of the Pope, but 
that he had come forward to show that the Catholics in 
Shropshire had not forsaken Liberal principles—a declara- 
tion which from such a man is a notable and precious utter- 
ance. 

The polling was marked by intensely exciting circumstances, 
for during the whole day the fight was neck to neck, the 
Conservative candidate never being second until at the close, 
when he was one behind. What gave peculiar interest to the 
fight was the fact that early in the morning it became apparent 
that voters had been tampered with who had given Liberal 
promises, The intimidation brought to bear was unblushing, 
and at ten o’clock matters looked ominous for Sir John Acton. 
The victory was plucked out of the fire by the zeal and really 
admirable exertions of his canvassers—men who were volun- 
teers in the cause, and who exhibited here the same superiority 
which their fellow voluntcers exhibited in Lambeth. Money 
had nothing whatever to do with the triumph, which was due 
solely to pluck and energy. At two o’clock there was 





a tie, which at three was changed for a majority of four in 
favour of the Tory. It was now plain that the result must 
depend on a vote or two, and both parties exerted themselves 
with increased strenuousness to bring up unpolled voters. It 
was half-past three when Mr. Whitmore gave himself the | 
benefit of his own vote, a rather strange procecding as against 
a candidate who was not in a position to do the same, and the | 
clock struck four without either party knowing how numbers | 


really stood. Presently it was whispered in Sir John’s com- 
mittee room that there was a tie, when a minute after the 
report came that the other party claimed a majority of one, 
and then an incident occurred which is characteristic of Tory 
electioneering. At the last moment a most respectuble 
clergyman, who early had voted for Mr. Whitmore, finding that 
he had mistaken his proper booth, tendered his vote a second 
time, fortheexpressed purpose of making it safe from challenge. 
He distinctly said he had voted before, and that he now 
only wished to do so that Mr. Whitmore might not be deprived 
of a vote through his error. Incredible as it seems, the 
Tory agent, in order to secure the return of his client as the 
sitting member, deliberately induced the Town Clerk to tamper 
with the polling books so as to enter as recorded this merely 
tendered vote, thereby counting the clergyman’s vote twice 
over, and then to strike off the last Liberal vote that had been 
given, on the plea that it was rendered null from having been 
recorded in the wrong booth. Anybody who knows what the 
duties of the town clerk are on such occasions, must be amazed 
at the audacity of this electioneering dodge, which was defeated 
only by the vigilance of the Liberal agent. 

Such is the history of this spirited contest. Never was 
the battle of genuine Liberalism, of broad principle, and com- 
prehensive tolerance fought in a more manly, open, and 
legitimate manner. Of course the inevitable threat about a 
petition where a majority is but of one was brandished on the 
hustings, and the rejected candidate went off muttering 
unutterable menaces of the castigation he will inflict on a 
corrupt faction before an immaculate committee. We feel 
confident that even without the cooling effects of six months’ 
reflection, Mr. Whitmore would find it more prudent not to 
venture on so rash a process of exposure, and that he will 
come to the conclusion that to stir in this matter will only be 
to aggravate his defeat. 





THE BOROUGHMONGERING RAILWAYS. 


rPXIE Liberal shareholders of the Great Eastern Railway 

have a great political opportunity. It rests with them 
to decide whether the newest of political nuisances, the 
interference of Railways in elections, shall or shall not con- 
tinue. If they institute a careful inquiry into the truth of 
the charges advanced by the Daily News against their deputy- 
chairman, and on sufficient proof dismiss him at once from 
his post, Railway directors will understand that hence- 
forward they must fight political battles with their own pro- 
perty, and not with that of constituents who may be, for 
aught they know, attached to the other side. The nuisance, 
as we pointed out some weeks since, has become a very grave 
one, and the present seems for many reasons a fitting occasion 
to apply a check, the charges being very distinct, the evidence 
easily procurable, and the result not necessarily fatal to 
Captain Jervis’s own seat. Had the deputy-chairman been 
fighting for his own seat he might have precluded inquiry 
by the remark that the Company required him to be in Par- 
liament, and that it did not lie in the shareholders’ mouths to 
censure proceedings clearly taken by their representative in 
theirinterest. But supported as Captain Jervis is by the owner 
of Dovercourt, by the Tories of Harwich, and by the legitimate 
influence of the Railway, his own seat was safe enough, and 
the irregular influence exerted was intended to secure Mr. 
Kelk’s. The power of the Company was stretched to the 
utmost to secure a political object foreign to the Company’s 
interests, and the use of the power, always a question for the 
public, is therefore become also a question for the share- 
holders. 

It is alleged, and this part of the story appears to be ad- 
mitted by a minority of the Board, that the Company for non- 
political reasons had resolved to dismiss the agents who 
manage its steamer traffic between Harwich and Rotterdam. 
The orders to that effect had actually passed the Board when 
Captain Jervis discovered that their execution would en- 
danger Mr. Kelk’s return. Harwich is a small con- 
stituency, the agents can oblige many people, and we can 
readily believe that Captain Jervis had very good informa- 
tion. He asked the Board to suspend their orders at least 
until the elections were over, and on their refusal “ took 
the responsibility ” on himself, secure, we doubt not, that his 
chairman, just then fighting Great Yarmouth with the whole 
power of the Company, would consider him quite in the right. 
The agents therefore were retained, the influence of the steam 
office was exerted for Mr. Kelk, and, says the journal which 
tells the story, thirty-five electors of Harwich found berths, 
doubtless not unpleasant berths, in the Company’s service. The 
clections went off merrily, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, who had no 
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support at his back except Liberal principles, political honesty, 
and intellectual capacity, being left in a hopeless minority, 
soothed only by the reflection that Captain Jervis’s 
name being down in the estimates as holder of a place 
under the Crown, he might possibly be disqualified. Mr. 
Kelk was elected, and every Liberal shareholder in the Great 
Eastern had the satisfaction of knowing that his money had 
helped to return a contractor who will resist all Liberal 
movements, and who in the Building strike played his part as 
an uncompromising advocate of capital against labour. Tie 
reflection is not a pleasant one, but the Liberal shareholders 
have the remedy in their own hands. They must be at least 
as numerous as their rivals, and they have only before the 
next meeting to place their proxies in the hands of a qualified 
Liberal representative to secure a full inquiry by a mixed 
committee, and if the report is unfavourable to put a stop to 
the practice at once. 

The warning would probably be accepted by all the rail- 
ways in the kingdom, Liberal as well as Conservative, and it 
is high time it should be administered. The Peers are 
already restive under Railway dictation, and a very few 
scandals may rouse the Commons into declaring that Railway 
directors must be included in the ban whieh now prohibits 
the entrance of officers under the Crown. Personal influence 
in elections is gradually on the decline,—witness the scene 
at Portalington, Mr. G. Trevelyan’s triumph at Tynemouth, 
and the incidents at Bridgnorth related in full in another 
column. But Liberals do not want while breaking up indi- 
vidual power to transfer it to companies, societies, or cau- 
cuses—corporations without responsibility or conscience, or 
necessary enlightenment. They do not want to see Lord 
Leicester defeated in Norfolk in order that Lords Jones and 
Smith should by the strength of shareholders’ money assume 
his vacant place. Lord Leicester at all events only tries to 
seat his nominee for the place in which he lives, but the 
impersonal and ubiquitous Railway is at work in a dozen 
places at once, influences South Essex, as poor Mr. Baker has 
found, seats its chairman for one borough at the extremity of 
Norfolk, and its vice-chairman for another on the dreary 
coast of Suffolk, and then has sufficient reserve of force to 
ensure the election of a political friend. The Peers are out- 
done altogether, and we recommend the next Radical member 
in want of a topic to move for a Commission of Inquiry into 
the number of members returned by the boroughmongering 
Railways. 








POISONING IN PITY. 

OTHING is more curious than the narrowness of the mora] 
limits within which Englishmen instinctively and habitually 

seek for the motives to crime, except perhaps the convincing prac- 
tical evidence that, as a matter of fact, they are rarely indeed 
mistaken in not seeking for the motive beyond those limits. Yet 
there are twenty motives which no one would ever guess at, quite 
as certain, if pursued beyond a certain point, to end in crime, as 
that stereotyped set of passions, jealousy, revenge, the dread of 
shame, the force of avarice, or the unscrupulousness of ambition. 
Why are there not, for instance, a greater number of purely scientific 
medical experiments involving direct risk of death, if not certain 
death, to the subjects, made by physicians and surgeons, with no 
motive but the dominant scientific desire to solve a physiological 
problem, —a desire which might perhaps be excused to the 
criminal’s own mind, on the utilitarian plea that an answer toa 
scientific question thus gained by the sacrifice of one life would 
enable him to save hundreds that would otherwise be lost? If 
such a motive—surely less ignoble than avarice—never Jeads to 
murder in Great Britain, it can only be that speculative impulses 
seldom attain with us the volume and force of selfish passions. 
Again, why should not the ethical feeling itself, the disinterested 
desire to strike down successful fraud, imposture, or hypocrisy, 
and to right the weak by arbitrary individual interference, oftener 
appear in cases of private, no less than in those of national and 
public, wrongs? Moses in interfering to slay the Egyptian no 
doubt intended to give the signal for turning against the oppres- 
sor, and how rarely do we hear of similar high-handed actions 
having their origin only in the inequalities and injustices of private 
life, unsupported by that group of feelings which spring from the 
ties of race or nationality. One would suppose @ priori that 


no motive would be more likely to lead to crime than the un- 
selfish imperiousness of a conscience dissatisfied with the actual 
number of moral Providences visible in the affairs of life, and ready to 
play the part of divine Judge on its own petty responsibility. Nor 
do these any way exhaust the conceivable cases of motives, intrinsic- | 





ally of a noble type, leading to the worst class of crimes. There is the 
case, far more common than either of these, of abstract philanthropy 
in its zeal for the improvement of the race, sweeping obstructive 
individuals mercilessly out of its path. This was no doubt exem- 
plifiel on a great scale among the French terrorists. Finally, we 
have just had an example of a much rarer motive to crime,—not 
abstract philanthropy, but individual compassion. A Swedish 
clergyman, thoroughly penetrated with the needless and hope- 
less misery of some poor incurables among his people, interfered 
the other day solemnly, and with an apparently profound sense of 
responsibility, to terminate their pangs. We refer of course to 
the very remarkable confession of the Swedish pastor Lindbach, 
who was found guilty of murdering some of the most miserable of 
his flock by mingling poison in the sacramental wine, and whose 
avowal of the motive which induced him to commit this horrible 
action seems to us to bear on it all the stamp of truth. Indeed 
it is not very seriously disputed. As far as we know his accusers 
only charged him with poisoning the unhappy creatures in order 
to diminish the poor-rates, a selfish motive of too slight a magni- 
tude to account for such a crime, anl far less probable than the 
one he himself confesses :— 








“T comprehended,” ho says, “the pastor's duty as a father’s. I 
ordered notice to be given me every Sunday by appointed persons of 
where any poor sick person was to bo found. After such inquiries I 
went round with food and medicine, and became witness of much 
misery and hopelessness. When one stands beside an incurably sick 





and dreadfully pained fellow-creature, one wishes, of all his heart, that 
he might be released from his heartrending misery. By those hungry, 
cold incurables in Silbodahl I have often stood, moved by the deepest 


| pity, and thought, ‘Were I in such a miserable plight I would bless him 


who hastened the end of my pain, and God would forgive that merciful 
one.’ With every renewed visit to these poor people I was strengthened 
in this idea. I prepared separate wine, as help in trouble, when this, 
my misdirected charity, should urge me to it.” 


In other words, the Pastor Lindbach reasoned concerning his 
suffering incurables exactly as ordinary men reason concerning 
incurable sufferers among the lower animals. He felt it a kindness 
to them to terminate their hopeless misery, and he was withheld 
by no mysterious compunction concerning the sacredness of 
human life. Not that such compunctions did not cross his mind, 
but that, when they did, he analyzed them away after a curious 
fashion of his own. Tle seems to have reasoned that there is no 
strictly speaking ‘ natural’ term to human life, that it is sometimes 
shortened by accident, sometimes by the very means taken to pro- 
long it, sometimes through the absence of medical aid, sometimes 
by its faulty diagnosis of the disease, sometimes by faulty remedies, 
and hence he apparently inferred that what is permitted by God to 
happen through the blunders and shortsightedness of man, He 
could not condemn if brought about intentionally by any one fore- 
secing the result and acting from a pure motive. He says:— 


“T thought also, what none can deny, that very fow human beings 
pass to the other world in the course of nature, é. e., when the powers of 
soul and body are worn out by age. Some external cause occurs, which 
God, though He does not advance it, yet does not prevent, in virtue of 
the freedom He granted, the understanding He gave. How many in the 
prime of life, in their full vigour, are their own murderers involuntarily, 
yet through misuse of their understanding? How many have fallen out 
of the bands of tho most skilful physician into the grave? The patient's 
statement is not always properly comprehended (yet the statement de- 
termines the prescription, and the prescription determines life or death), 
without God’s either helping or hindering, and neithor doctor nor 
patient are thought to have any share in the death. How many an ill- 
ness which in the beginning might easily have been cured has, through 
delay in seeking help, precipitated its victim into the grave? From 
these incontrovertible facts, and the many such examples which I have 
partly heard described, partly witnessed myself, I have come to the 
conclusion and belief that scionce as well as ignorance often bears the 
most decisive part, and that pious faith is often wrong in saying ‘ the 
hour had come.’ I therefore believed that the merciful God would not 
condemn me if I shortened the sufferings of a miserable fellow-creature. 
This action is certainly to outward appearance against all law, but in 
reality it rests upon grounds of compassion. My God, before whom I 
shall finally answer, knows this, and with deep contrition I feel myself 
worthy of the sore punishment of the civil law, for the sinful compassion 
exercised towards the dead persons in the case.” 


If we understand this abstract reasoning aright, it is a very subtle 
reply in the Pastor Lindbach’s mind to the argument for the 
divine sacredness of life which the rapid enlargement of medical 





science and the healing art might suggest. The Swedish clergyman 
| had asked himself why God gives us from age to age so many new 
and powerful cures for disease, if He does not mean us to attach the 
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utmost sacredness to the healing art, and to regard bodily healing 
as Christ regarded it—as part of our religion. He had thought to 
himself perhaps that there is no trace of our Lord's ever having ex- 
tinguished the sufferings of any mortal by putting an end to his 
life, —and that since our Lord’s time the miraculous power which he 
alone had, has almost been made up to man by the natural discoveries 
in the great art of medicine. Would not this seem to show, he had 
probably asked himself, that the Great Physician does not mean 
us ever to employ our power to extinguish suffering by extinguish- 
ing life, but only by restoring it to its natural vigour? To this 
difficulty in his path Lindbach replies to himself by remarking 
that ‘‘ science as well as ignorance often bears the most decisive 
part ” in terminating life,—that lives are cut off in consequence of 
the advance of medical science, —though perhaps fewer lives than 
before,—which might have been saved if we had not known so 
much. ‘Thus a cure for one disorder is discovered which is abso- 
lutely fatal to a closely analogous disorder very difficult to dis- 
tinguish from it. Or, a man takes chloroform to diminish the pain 
and inflammation of a difficult surgical operation, and it stops 
altogether the action of a weak heart. Here is a case, then, 
where the very advance of medical science substitutes new 
though fewer dangers for those which it overcomes. Might 
he not argue, then, that though it is God's purpose no doubt 
to increase the reverence for healing, where healing is pos- 
sible, yet He also intends to show us that even the most beneficent 
remedies, while they often work by restoring life, sometimes work 
by extinguishing it,—and this for the most part in those cases in 
which the life, if restored, would still have been burdensome and 
miserable. ‘The diseased heart whose beating is stilled for ever by 
chloroform would have embarrassed and darkened the patient's 
whole existence, even if he had recovered from the specific surgical 
disease ; and so it may fairly be said that the new science acted 
beneficently in his case no less than when it is what is called 
successful, by liberating him from a life of paralyzed energy or 
restless languor. If, then, the beneficent new science blots out, 
without any intention on the part of its students, some unhappy 
lives which in the darker epoch of medical ignorance might have 
been preserved, might not conscious human beneficence with full 
knowledge copy its method in those extreme cases in which there 
is absolutely no hope except for prolonged misery interspersed 
with occasional agony? Something of this kind is evidently the 
meaning of the great stress which this strange man lays on ‘‘science 
as well as ignorance often bearing the most decisive part” in 
terminating human life. And the mode in which he gave effect 
to his solitary ponderings is worthy of their unnatural subtlety. 
We conceive him to have made up his mind that in the ab- 
stract where the only prospect for a patient is unlimited suffering, 
it is humane to terminate it,—and to have had one of those strange 
minds which can act in vacuo on its own solitary judgments, 
without needing the sanction of either general opinion or in- 
dividual sympathy. Doubtless he asked himself whether it 
would not be right to consult the sufferers themselves; but then, 
in the case of some at least, he replied to himself that they were the 
victims of the superstition he had succeeded in overcoming in his 
own mind,—that, if the temptation were too great to acquiesce in 
the proposal, they would perhaps be guilty of yielding, without a 
convinced conscience, to a mere selfish yearning to be rid of pain, 
whereas in him the act would be done for their benelit, not his 
own, and therefore be quite unselfish. This probably determined 
him not to ask their consent. Possibly he had often heard them 
wish for a ‘happy release” in God's own time, and had 
asked himself whether his own self-questionings on this subject 
might not prove to be God's providential instrument in shortening 
that time. ‘This perhaps with respect to some of them. A sen- 
tence in his confession seems to point to some real discussion be- 
tween himself and one of the victims on the subject, and to imply 
perhaps that in his case there was pre-arranged agreement :—*‘ Re- 
specting Lysen,” he says, ‘‘ men will likely reject my assertion of 
mercy, and eall it selfishness in its grossest form, but those who 
knew his dreadful sufferings and our written agreements will admit 
my motives of pity.” However this may have been, the mode of 
administering the poison was curiously characteristic of the whole 





very explicitly to themselves that they are not ashamed of it, that 
they can speak of it in their prayers, confess it to themselves in 
their most solemn acts of thought, and, in short, act with regard 
to it precisely as if it were their noblest secret heroism. No doubt 
this was so with Lindbach. In administering this fatal sacrament 
his mind was probably trembling with the excitement of half 
keeping up, half affecting to keep up, a secret understanding with 
God on the subject of this compassionate murder, and justifying 
itself every moment to itself by the religious solemnity of the man- 
ner in which the deed was done. 

Perhaps the most curious thing about the whole transaction is, that 
when discovered and found guilty Lindbach’'s sense of right gave 
way, and that he confessed to deep guilt, though guilt originating 
in an unselfish motive. But this is no doubt due to the returning 
health of mind caused by being rid of the burden of the awful 
secret. ‘The mere excitement of having a private morality known 
to God and himself alone on the subject of murder, would be quite 
sufficient to keep up a sort of diseased faith in the accuracy of his 
intellectual conclusions—a faith likely enough to disappear when- 
ever the electric insulation of his thought was disturbed by hear- 
ing the common sentiments of all around him on what he had done. 

That the sin was a great one every one instinctively feels, but 
in what did it consist ? Was it in the act itself, or in the attitude 
of mind towards his fellow-men at large in which he must have 
placed himself in order to commit the act,--in the arrogance of 
that intellectual and moral insulation, that secret contempt for 
the common instincts of mankind, that desire to cut out a new code 
of ethics on the subject, and act secretly upon it? We rather think 
the latter. How often beside a dying bed do we hear the exhorta- 
tion not to trouble the sufferer with remedies which can only prolong 
his or her existence a few troubled hours of pain,—and what distine- 
tion in the external act alone is there between the ceasing to employ 
remedies which may prolong mortal paiu a few hours, and the em- 
ployment of means to prevent all mortal pain during those 
few hours? ‘The difference is not, we take it, in the external act at 
all. Tocease to give brandy a few hours before death, may in many 
cases be precisely the same in external effect as to give adeadly drug. 
The difference is in the very different class of feelings with which 
men regard the two acts, and arises from the positive duty which lies 
upon us in the case of all those mysterious instincts which we cannot 
explain, but which we share with all our fellow-men, of following, 
even without intelligible or explicable grounds, the impulse of all 
solemn natural instincts, and not attempting to put ourselves in a 
moral and intellectual insulation, where we can feel no longer the 
waves of ordinary human sympathy vibrating between ourselves 
and the beings amongst whom we are placed. 





LEISURE BY LAW. 

Ww" would recommend those who believe that workmen 

if possessed of the supreme political power would do 
nothing with it but vote for Liberal members to study a little 
narrative which has just come in from Massachusetts. We do 
not know that we ever read anything in its way more interesting, 
which opened up stranger vistas of the path down which or up 
which, when the controversies of the day are all done, and the 
battle for human freedom has been finally won, political thought 
will be compelled to move. Of all States existing in the world 
Massachusetts is perhaps the one in which universal suffrage works 
under the happiest conditions. A people not yet too numerous, 
and almost purely English in blood, with a trace of the Puritan 
gravity, but none of the Puritan distrust of intellectual freedom, 
and possessed to a man of some tincture of education, there sows 
with the certainty of a harvest or works for wages which raise the 
handicraftsman fairly out of his semi-enslaved condition. Nowhere 
is wealth more equally diffused, or the average of physical comfort 
so high, or the prevailing tone of the people so deeply influenced 
by wide and lofty ideas. ‘The people,—we speak of the masses,— 
have repeatedly shown themselves possessed of that fortitude in 
maintaining a principle, that calm devotion to an unselfish idea 
which in Europe has hitherto marked only exceptional men, while 
they displayed in the case so well known to philanthropists,—the 


process of thought by which the man had arrived at the conviction | seizure of the slave Burns,—a depth of emotion, a wealth of 
that it was right. Heno doubt said to himself that if right at all, | restrained feeling only possible to men who combine Puritan 
it was an act of solemn import, which he ought to perform in the | instincts with a reasoning love of freedom. Society, too, is more 
sight of God, and as a religious service. ‘The very fact that he was varied than in the majority of the American States, culture carried 
able to poison by means of the sacramental wine would almost con- | to fastidiousness existing side by side with a backwoods roughness, 


vince him that it cou/d not be an act of evil, that he was really doing 


| and power being divided pretty fairly though not quite equally 


it solemnly in God’s sight, and with God's sanction, There is a | between classes entirely of the city and ye omen strictly so called. 
power in most men’s minds of comforting themselves in doing what | All the questions which agitate European society have there long 


they know—deep down in their hearts—to be wrong, by stating | since been settled. 


The suffrage can be no wider, for even the 
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negro votes; education could not be more universal, for only 
immigrants do not read; equality could not be more real, physical 
suffering has nowhere borne a smaller proportion in the lives of 
the mass of the people. Democracy in Massachusetts has won its 
cnd, the elevation of the whole, without destroying, as it tends 
zlways to destroy, the intellectual ascendancy of the few. So far 
as we can judge the population of Massachusetts was up to the 
outbreak of war the happiest considerable community existing 
in the world. 

The working class possessed every blessing except one, and the 
ordinary objects of politics being all secured, they appear to have 
resolved to seek this in a way and on a scale never yet attempted 
by a civilized State. All mere physical wants being satisfied, 
wages sufficiently high, education within reach of the very humblest, 
the workmen addressed themselves to the work of obtaining— 
what? The property of therich? Land? More drink? Any 
one of the things workmen are supposed to be always hungering 
after in their souls ? Not precisely, They decided that the one thing 
needed to make civilization complete was that which civilization in 
Europe gives only to the rich—a large proportion of leisure. They 
wanted time, as they said, to do something higher than work, to 
make life less monotonous, to cultivate the faculties of which the 
Free Schools had taught them they were possessed. ‘The movement 
began in 1850, when the artizans just beginning to feel their pros- 
perity agitated the question so vehemently that, they having votes, 
the Legislature appointed a Committee to inquire into the facts. 
The Committee found that apart from exceptional cases of hard- 
ship, the universal ‘‘ stint ” of labour in Massachusetts was that of 
the English ploughman, twelve hours a day. ‘This amount struck 
the Committee as excessive, but the majority reported that it was 
on the whole inexpedient to legislate. The minority, however, 
had been so impressed with the evidence, with the proofs of the 
effect produced by such incessant toil—a toil really consuming the 
whole of life, for men who work twelve hours must sleep ten,— 
that they dissented, and published their reasons for dissent. 
They recommended a ‘legislative provision limiting work to ten 
hours, and so strong were their reasons that they carried the 
public with them, and opinion from that time to this has enforced 
ten hours as the maximum “stint,” thus striking off fifteen per 
cent. from the aggregate labour of the country. This did not 
satisfy the workmen, who held that their leisure was still insuffi- 
cient, and in 1864 their cry, they having votes, became so important 
that the Legislature appointed a joint Committee of both Houses to 
receive evidence on the subject. They presented their report in 
April, and this time they are unanimous in recommending that 
the length of the day of labour should be fixed by law at no more 
than eight hours. Indeed they seem inclined to go further, stat- 
ing that a stronger limitation would, they believe, prove bene- 
ficial, but for the present they agree to the maximum of eight hours. 
This would probably mean in Massachusetts from six till two in 
summer, and eight to four in winter, and in either case leave the 
workman one-half his waking time at his own disposal. How 
far the Committee would go in absolutely prohibiting work is not 
clearly made out, but it is certain that they would prohibit under 
penalties longer hours in factories or places where many men are 
engaged, that the prohibition is to extend to all ages, and that it 
is designed to operate in every department of labour. The details 
require to be worked out, and for this purpose the Governor has 
appointed an independent, or as we say a royal, Commission of 
five, all men of eminence, to collect statistics and opinions, and 
embody the result in a law, which it is evident from the comments 
of the press is regarded as certain to pass. 

Now here at least is a subject upon which a body of workmen 
voters have entertained a distinct view, a view if not opposed at 
least not accepted by other classes of society, have urged their 
view, and have so far enforced it on the Legislature as to make 
distinctive legislation on their behalf considerably more than 
probable. A similar idea in its inchoate shape has been repeatedly 
started in England, and lies at the bottom of many recent strikes 
and of most of our legislative provisions for the benefit of women 
and children, but the notion of securing leisure for grown men 
by law, asin most countries work is enforced by law, of making 
every evening so to speak a Sabbath in the old and true sense 
of the word, is one certainly distinctive, and very likely to 
spread. We do not say that it is a bad notion, or even an im- 
practicable one, by any means. Granted the conditions of 
Massachusetts—a population able to afford luxuries, very deeply 
penetrated with ideas, and very little given to drink, we can 
believe that such a law would diminish the sum of human 
wretchedness. Toil is not a good in itself, nor is competition 
wholly beneficial, and a law which diminishes one and greatly 





limits the other may be as advantageous as the law prohibiting 
any compulsion to seven days’ work in the week undoubteilly is, 
The friends of the movement, it must be remembered, do not talk 
nonsense about men earning as much in eight hours as they would 
in ten. ‘They think the two hours will not be lost, but argue that 
if they are, it is nevertheless advisvble to purchase an advance in 
civilization at a considerable sacrifice of wages. They may be 
right, we are not arguing that, though we ourselves believe that 
next to the habit of industry the power of using leisure is the 
most valuable possession a man can have, but we wish to call 
attention to the distinctiveness of the workmen's action. ‘They 
wish, as far as we can understand the American mode of reporting 
facts,—the special peculiarity of which is the habit of leaving out 
all that are important,—to use their heavy vote at elections to 
secure an immense social change, a change which if carried a little 
further would modify the whole structure of society, seriously affect 
the power of capital, and restrict the total productive power of 
the aggregate community. To secure this object, whether it be bad 
or good, they interfere with private freedom to an extent hitherto 
unprecedented, annul the individual right of making contracts, 
and equalize so far as they can industry and idleness. No proba- 
ble change of taxation, no likely alteration in tenures, no possible 
modification of administrative systems could affect a nation’s pros- 
perity so deeply as it may be affected by a law like this—a work- 
man’s law, a law which would be keenly debated in Lambeth, and 
studied by hinds with an interest they now feel only in a great 
crime. It would be quite possible, Mr. Hughes, for example, 
could do it easily, if this country were ruled by manhood suffrage, 
to get up a furious agitation for an evening Sabbath, for a 
compulsory cessation of work everywhere and among al? 
classes at four o’clock in the afternoon, and we are by 
po means convinced that such an agitation would not 
succeed. The Trades’ Unions have always looked in that direc- 
tion, and the shopmen in country towns have carried some- 
thing like it by means very little short of physical coercion. And 
yet we are told every day that the workmen will have no speciat 
and distinctive ideas, will have no class objects, will simply swell 
the volume of the cries uttered by the middle or upper class. We 
recommend those who think so to reflect how they would like « 
few social laws, such, for instance, as this, or trade laws such as the 
rule of many Unions against over many apprentices, or money 
laws, such as the compulsory payment of all labour in proportion 
to resulting profit, or religious laws such as the Scotch ratepayers 
have once or twice succeeded in carrying. We dare say this par- 
ticular law does not strike the thinking society of Boston as very 
dangerous, any more than it does us, but supposing it did, that 
society would be just as powerless to resist it as this journal 
might be, is at this moment quite powerless against the most 
insane ideas of protection. ‘The workmen want it for themselves 
as a privilege, and they will take it, intellectual society notwith- 
standing, just as the Peers would if they had a monopoly of 
power, and that without reflecting whether England with its in- 
sufficient soil and terrible competition could afford the strain 
which Massachusetts, with its wide lands, and high profits, and 
simple life can easily endure. 


THE DALRYMPLES OF STAIR. 


HE Dalrymples of Stair can lay claim to no long illustrious 
pedigree. ‘Their real founder was a man who was prominent 

in the days of the Protectorate and in the Revolution settlement 
of 1689, and it is their distinctive honour that in his person and 
those of his son and grandson they produced three generations in 
succession of statesmen of a high intellectual if not moral standard. 
The family surname is derived from the barony of Dalrympill in 
Ayrshire, and we find the name occurring more or less frequently 
in charters, &c., from the time of Robert IL, the Dalrymples of 
Laucht being the leading family of the name. ‘The first Dal- 
rymple, however, who can be identified as a lineal ancestor of the 
Earls of Stair, is a WiLLIAM DE DALRYMPLE, who lived in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and became possessed of the lands 
of Starr Montgomery, in Ayrshire, by his marriage with Agnes 
Kennedy, heiress of that estate, for which marriage a Papal dispen- 
sation was obtained in 1450, as they were within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity, ‘lheir son, also William de Dalrymple, 
is remarkable, for his wife, Marion or Mariot, daughter of Sir Johu 
Chalmers, of Gadgirth, in Ayrshire, a lady ‘of excellent worth and 
virtue,” who was one of the Lollards of Kyle summoned in 1494 
before the King’s Council on account of their heretical doctrines. 
James LV., however, dismissed the charge, but the Lollard Marion 
seems to have given the tone to the religious and political principles. 
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of the House of Stair thenceforth. Her son, William Dalrymple, 
died before his parents, leaving a son, William, who succeeded his 
grandfather at Stair, and left a son John, who was one of the first 
who made open profession of the Reformed doctrines, and in 1544 
joined the Earls of Lennox and Glencairn against the Earl of 


Arran. In 1555, however, he obtained a pardon from the Duke | 
of Chatclherault, the Regent, ‘for being in feir of weir at the | 


unlawful convocation of the Queen’s lieges on the Muir of 
Glasgow, with Matthew, sometime Earl of Lennox, and William, 
Earl of Gleneairn.”” His son, James Dalrymple, was one of those 
who signed the confession of faith, and entered into an association 


for the defence of the Reformed religion in 1562. He was also one | 


of those who rose in opposition to the marriage with Darnley in 
1565, but obtained a pardon for so doing in 1566. Again he 
entered into the association in defence of James VI. and against 
Mary in 1567. He died in 1586, and was succeeded at Stair by 
his son, John Dalrymple, and he again by his son James, who 
married Janet, daughter of Fergus Kennedy, of Knockdaw, and 
died in 1624. 

His son, JAMES Datryuere, it was who first raised the 
family to distinction in the annals of their country. He was 
born in May, 1619, at Drunnurchie, in Carrick (of which 
a charter had been granted to his father in 1620), and was 
educated at the University of Glasgow, where he took the degree 
of A. M. in 1637. In 1638 he came to Edinburgh, and had a 
company of foot in the Earl of Glencairn’s regiment. Ife had 
already exhibited such remarkable powers of mind, that at the 
request of some of the professors in Glasgow he stood as a candi- 
date, in military uniform, for a chair in philosophy in the Univer- 
sity, and was elected with great applause, though he kept his 
commission for some time afterwards. After his classical studies, 
to which he devoted much care, he applied himself especially to 
the civil law, in which he became pre-eminent, and being admitted 
as an advocate on the 7th of February, 1648, he soon took a lead 
in his profession. He followed in the wake of the Covenanting 
party, and was appointed Secretary to the Commissioners sent to 
Breda in 1649 to invite Prince Charles into Scotland. He made 
his peace, however, wit! Cromwell's party, and on the 23rd_ of 
June, 1657, Monk recommended him to Cromwell as a person fit 
to be a judge, ** being a very honest man, a good lawyer, and one 
of considerable estate,” and on a vacancy suddenly occurring 
among the Lords of Session on June 26, Monk wrote off to Crom- 
well the same day that ‘+ the Judges had pitched upon a person 
of eminent abilities, Mr. James Dalrymple, an advocate of 
whose qualifications and good affections they have ample satis- 
faction,” to fill the vacancy, *“ of which they humbly crave leave 
to desire your Highness’s approbation.” Dalrymple took his 
seat on the bench on the Ist of July, and his nomination was ap- 
proved by Cromwell, who thus gave the first public preferment to 
the House of Stair, though the credit is due to Monk’s sagacity. 
That wily general had a private conference with Dalrymple the day 
before he marched into England, as it turned out to restore the 
Stuarts, but probably with little other fixed determination than 
that of securing his own interests, and being guided in so doing by 
the drift of events. The equally subtle Dalrymple, however, 
afterwards claimed the credit of having recommended him strongly 
to call a free Parliament. At the Restoration Monk made his 
peace for him with the King, and coming up to London, he was 
confirmed as a Lord of Session June 1, 1661. In 1663, the Par- 
liament having appointed a test oath to be taken by all who filled 
public offices in favour of passive obedience and against the late 
Revolution, Dalrymple stickled at the terms, and at last sent in his 
resignation to the King, and retired to France with his eldest son. 
On this the Lords of Session declared his place vacant on the 19th 
of January, 1664, but Stair seemingly thought better (or rather 
worse) of his first resolution, and returning to London, gave satis- 
factory *‘explanations” to the King ina private audience, obtained a 
Royal letter to the Lords of Session, and signing the declaration was 
restored to his seat on the bench. On the 2nd of June in the same 
year (1664) he was created a baronet. He was constituted President 
of the Court of Session on January 17, 1671. He was chosen 
member of Parliament for Wigtonshire in 1681, and when the 
Test Act was brought into the ILouse he artfully proposed that the 
first confession of faith should be appended thereto, as the precise 
standard of the Protestant religion. ‘This was adopted without 
opposition. It was thus rendered impossible without perjury 
either to receive or to reconcile the test to itself. ‘This the Duke 
of York highly resented, declaring that by introducing the con- 
fession of faith Stair had ruined all honest men. Dalrymple, 
finding the storm too great for him, repaired to London to resigu 
his offices, as he said, or more probably to make his peace, but he 


| found he had been already dismissed, and another President ap- 
| pointed in his place. He then retire! to his country seat, but 
}on a hint from the Lord Advocate that he was about to be com- 
| mitted to prison, he crossed the seas to Holland in November, 1682. 
| Macaulay says of Sir James that “he did not, as far as we can 
now judge, fall short of that very low standard of morality which 
| Was generally attained by politicians of his age and nation. In 
‘force of mind and extent of knowledge he was superior to them 
jall. In his youth he had borne arms, he had then been a pro- 
fessor of philosophy, he had then studied law, and had become by 
general acknowlelgment the greatest jurist that his country hal 
produced. In the days of the Protectorate he had been a 
judge. After the Restoration he had made his peace with 
the Royal family, had sat in the Privy Council, and had 
presided with unrivalled ability in the Court of Session. He 
j had doubtless borne a share in many unjustifiable acts, but 
| there were limits which he never passed. He had a wonderful 
power of giving to any proposition which it suited him to main- 
tain a plausible aspect of legality, and even of justice, and this 
power he frequently abuse]. But he was not, like many of those 
wnong whom he lived, impudently and unscrupulously servile. 
Shame or conscience generally restrained him from committing 
any bad action for which his rare ingenuity could not frame a 
specious defence, and he was seldom in his place at the Council 
Board when anything outrageously unjust or cruel was to be 
done. Ilis moderation at length gave offence to the Court. He 
was deprived of his high office, and found himself in so disagree- 
able a situation that he retired to Holland. There he em- 
ployed himself in correcting the great work on jurisprudence 
which has preserved his memory fresh down to our own time. 
In his banishment he tried to gain the favour of his fellow-exiles, 
who naturally regarded him with suspicion. He professed, and 
perhaps with truth, that his hands were pure from the blood of 
the persecuted Covenanters. He made a high profession of re- 
ligion, prayed much, and observed weekly days of fasting and 
humiliation. He even consented, after much hesitation, to assist 
with his advice and his credit the unfortunate enterprise of 
Argyll. When that enterprise had failed, a prosecution was in- 
stituted at Edinburgh against Dalrymple, and his estates would 
doubtless have been contiscated had they not been saved by an 
artifice which subsequently became common among the politicians 
of Scotland. His eldest son and heir apparent, John, took 
the side of the Government, supported the dispensing power, 
declared against the Test, and accepted the place of Lord Advocate 
when Sir George Mackenzie, after holding out through ten years 
of foul drudgery, at length showed signs of flagging. ‘The 
services of the younger Dalrymple were rewarded by a remission 
of the forfeiture which the offences of the elder had incurred. 
Those services indeed were not to be despised. For Sir John, 
though inferior to his father in depth and extent of legal learning, 
yas no common man. His knowledge was great and various, his 
parts were quick, and his eloquence was singularly ready and 
graceful. ‘To sanctity he made no pretensions. Indeed Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians agreed in regarding him as little 
better than an atheist. During some months Sir John at Edinburgh 
affected to condemn the disloyalty of his unhappy parent, Sir 
James; and Sir James at Leyden told his Puritan friends how 
deeply he lamentel the wicked compliances of his unhappy child 
Sir John! ‘The Revolution came, and brought a large increase of 
wealth and honours to the House of Stair. ‘The son promptly 
changed sides, and co-operated ably and zealously with the father. 
Sir James established himself in London, for the purpose of giving 
advice to William on Scotch affairs. Sir John’s post was in the 
Parliament House at Edinburgh. ILe was not likely to find an 
equal among the debaters there, an1 was prepared to exert all his 
powers against the tyranny which he hal lately served.” 
But while the House of Stair was thus rising into the highest 
| positions in the State, it had been visited by a series of domestic 
tragedies of a startling character. One of Sir James's sons had 
| died by poison. The bridegroom of his eldest daughter had been 
| found lying bathed in his own blood on the wedding night. ‘ One 
of his grandsons had in boyish sport been slain by another.” The 
| superstition of the times attributed the political success of the 
| tamily, accompanied by such domestic catastrophes, to the results 
of a league on their parts with the powers of darkness. Sir James 
had a wry neck, an his enemies said it marked him out as a man 
| doomed to the gallows. His wife, Margaret, daughter of James 
| Ross, of Balniel, in Wigtonshire, with whom he obtained a large 
estate, “a woman of great ability, art, and spirit, was popularly 
nick-named the witch of Endor. It was gravely said that she had 
cast fearful spells on those whom she hated, and that she had been 
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seen in the likeness of a cat seated on the cloth of State by the 
side of the Lord High Commissioner.” Two of these domestic 
tragedies in the Stair family have been commemorated in verse 
and fiction, the luckless bridal night being the foundation on 
which Sir Walter Scott has constructed the most artistic and 


dramatic of all his romances, the weird tale of the Bride of 


Lammermoor. ‘The introductory incidents of the story are toler- 
ably well ascertained, though the catastrophe is shrouded in 
mystery. Janet Dalrymple, the eldest daughter of Lord Presi- 
dent Stair, whom Sir Walter has immortalized as Lucy Ashton, 
had entered into a secret engagement while a young girl with 
Archibald, third Lor Rutherford. ‘The lovers ‘*had plighted 
their faith by parting a coin between them, and imprecating dismal 
evils on whoever should withdraw from or violate the compact. 
But this alliance did not suit the views of the parents. They 
favoured a new suitor, David Dunbar the younger, of Baldoun, in 
Wigtonshire,” who is said to have been a nephew of Lord Ruther- 
ford. ‘On learning that Dunbar was advancing in his suit, Lord 
Rutherford wrote to his mistress to remind her of her engagement, 
but received an answer from her mother to the effect that she 
was now sensible of the error she had committed in entering into 
an engagement unsanctioned by the parental authority, and this 
engagement it was not her intention to fulfil. The lover refused 
to take an answer which did not come directly from his mistress, 
and insisted on an interview. It took place, but in presence of 
the mother, a woman whom public report represented as master of 
her husband and whole family. When Rutherford was introduced, 
he found her ready to meet his arguments with what was then an 
unanswerable defence—a text of Scripture (Numbers xxx. 2-5), 
clearly absolving a woman from a bond entered into in her youth 
if her father should disallow her fulfilment of it, and promising 
that in that ease ‘the Lord shall forgive her.’ The poor girl 
herself sat mute and overwhelmed, while the lover vainly pleaded 
against the application of this text, and the scene ended with her 
surrender of her portion of the broken coin, and his flying dis- 
tracted from the house, after telling her that she would be a 
world’s wonder from what she had done, and was yet to do.” 
Baldoun’s suit meanwhile prospered. On the 12th of August, 1669, 
he and Janet Dalrymple were betrothed, and on the 24th they were 
made man and wife. ‘* The wedding was celebrated in the presence 
of the relatives of both parties and with great festivity, but the bride 
remained like one lost in a reverie, aud who only moves and acts 
mechanically. A younger brother lived long enough to state to a 
lady, who communicated the fact to Sir Walter Scott,that he had the 
duty of carrying her on horseback behind him to church, and he re- 
membered that the hand with which she clasped his wrist was damp 
and cold as marble. Full of his new dress and the part he acted in 
the procession, the circumstance, which he long afterwards remem- 
bered with bitter sorrow and compunction, made no impression on 
him at the time. In the evening the newly-wedded pair retired to 
their chamber, while the merry-making still proceeded in the hall. 
But suddenly there was heard to proceed from the bridal-chamber 
a loud and piercing outery, followed by dismal groans. On its 
being opened they found the bridegroom weltering in his blood on 
the threshold, and the bride cowering and gibbering in a corner of 
the chimney, her shift dabbled in gore. All she said was ‘* Take up 
your bonny bridegroom!” She made no further rational com- 
munication, but died in a state of idiotey on the 30th of September 
following. Young Baldoun recovered from his wounds, but would 
never explain the occurrence. If a lady, he said, asked him any 
question upon the subject, he would neither answer her, nor speak 
to her again while he lived ; if a gentleman, he would consider it 
as a mortal affront, and demand satisfaction as having received 
such, Ile did not very long survive the dismal catastrophe, having 
inet with a fatal injury by a fall from his horse as he rode between 
Leith and Holyrood House, of which he died the next day, the 
28th of March, 1682. Lord Rutherford died unmarried and childless 
in 1685. Lady Dalrymple died in 1692. ‘The Stair family believe 
that the bridegroom’s wounds were inflicted by Lord Rutherford, 
who, they say, secreted himself in the chamber beforehand, and 
escaped afterwards bya window. But we quite agree with Mr. Cham- 
bers that “this notion” is “ contrary to all probability,” because 
in that case ‘* something would have come of it, either in the way of 
private revenge or of procedure before a criminal court.” Yet we 
find Lord Rutherford in the July of the very next year engaged in 
a successful legal prosecution of a man of his own name for at- 
tempting to obtain by forgery a hold over part of his estate, and 
in the same year he himself has a charter of lands. Nor are the 
words of Baldoun at all reconcileable with the hypothesis that he 
was attacked unawares and unarmed by his rival. There could 
be no reason on his part for concealing such an occurrence. ‘There 





seems no doubt that the unhappy girl stabbed her husband in a 
paroxysmn of insanity, with a weapon which she had either secreted 
about her person beforehand, or snatched from the bridegroom's 
side at the time, 


THE STATE TRIALS. 
[From our SPECIAL CorRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, July 7. 1865. 

Tue finding and sentence of the Military Court, which has been 
sitting so long at Washington, in judgment upon the conspirators 
in the wholesale assassination plot which resulted in the murder of 
President Lincoln, and the attempt upon the life of Mr. Seward, 
were sent in to President Johnson on Wednesday of this week 
(5th). They were approved on the same day. ‘The four most 
guilty parties, Herrold, Atzeroth, Payne, and Mrs. Surrat, were 
condemned to death, and to-day they were hanged. Only two 
days elapsed between the approval of the sentence and its execu- 
tion. ‘The interval was short, but the general feeling is that it 
was wise to avoid delay ; that if these people were to suffer death, it 
was well that the execution of the sentence should be sum- 
mary; that Macbeth’s opinion upon one assassination, which 
there is testimony that Mr. Jefferson Davis misquoted and 
applied to another, was very pertinent to this retribution. 
The trial was very long; the accused must have seen that 
their guilt was fully established long ago, and must have 
known what their fate would be; and a postponement of the 
execution would only have kept up a morbid excitement, and 
have subjected the President and all members of the Cabinet to 
painful applications for pardon or reprieve that would have 
raised hopes altogether vain in the condemned. ‘The Court itself 
is one which we look upon with no degree of favour, hardly with 
tolerance, and the like of which we mean never to see again in 
this country. ‘The extraordinary circumstances under which it 
sat, and the no less extraordinary nature of the crimes charged 
upon the persons whom it was called upon to try, caused us to ac- 
quiesce in, but not to approve, its proceedings after it was decide: 
that they should be public. But the general feeling created by 
the conviction that a military court, according to a strict con- 
struction of the law, had not jurisdiction over crimes committed 
by civilians, although within military lines, and during a state of 
civil war, has been deepened by the manner of the trial. This 
has been most irregular. Evidence was admitted which would 
not have been listened to in a court of law, and although 
there has been no real unfairness, and the same latitude 
has been allowed to the advocates on both sides, we regard the pro- 
ceeding in itself with little satisfaction. I once ventured to ask a 
very eminent legal friend, who had appeared as counsel for a very 
notorious person in this city in a not very creditable case, how he 
could bring himself to take a retainer from such a caitiff. He 
answered me promptly, though [ thought with a shade of shame- 
facedness, ** Why, you would not have even an assassin condemne:l 
except according to law, would you?” [Twas compelled to say ** No.’ 
And thus we feel about these assassins, But however clissatisfied 
with the mode of their trial, we all see that their conviction was 
just. ‘There is no doubt whatever that Herrold assisted Booth both 
before and after the murder of Mr. Lincoln, or that Atzeroth was 
an accessory before the fact, and that he was to have murdered Mr. 
Johnson, his principal motive being gain, he being a coarse, hired, 
but, as it proved, faint-hearted bravo. ‘That Payne was in the plot, 
and attempted to kill Mr. Seward, and did nearly kill Mr, Frederick 
Seward, he himself confessed; and Mrs. Surrat, although at a 
court of Oyer and ‘Terminer she might possibly not have been con- 
victable as within the strictly legal definition of an accessory to 
the actual fact of Mr. Lincoln’s murder, was still clearly shown to 
have been the matron and the assiduous nurse of the whole hideous 
conspiracy. We are troubled with no doubts that essential 
retributive justice has been done to-day at Washington. 

From the foregoing topic the passage is easy to one which seems 
to have astrange and almost fascinating interest for most people in 
England, and to which none appear indifferent —the probable 
fate of Mr. Davis, upon which the London papers that arrived 
to-day are still harping. I ought to notice a very striking and 
important mistake made by almost every European writer upon 
this subject, ‘* Historicus” and all. He wound up his homily, 
which came a week ago, by hoping that we would not become 
the ‘‘ slaves of passion and revenge;” a later preacliment lectures 
someof you upon our “startling baseness and cruelty,” as revealed by 
the prospect of a violent death for Mr. Davis; another writer in 
eminent place says that ‘* Mr. Davis has been guilty of a hind of 
constructive treason,” but of course that is comparatively a small 
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sathet, anther speaks of Mr. Johnson doing injustice to * his 
adversary,” & notion which finds in other quarters many and 
diverse expressions, and even among those who have earned our 
high respect and warm regard, we see the question discussed 
of the treatment of the Southern leaders ** by the North.” Now 
it does seem to us quite incomprehensible that in all this there does 
not appear to be the slightest recognition of the most manifest and 
most important facts, that Mr. Davis is at present under indictment 
by a grand jury, and is to be tried before a civil court for a crime as 
distinctly defined by the law as that of murder; that the organic law 
of the land defines what that crime is, and that its penalty has been 
prescribed by an Act of the very legislative body of which Mr. Davis 
was himself once a member; that if he is found guilty, it will 
be by a jury of his peers, before whom his cause will have been 
pleaded by the ablest counsel in the country ; that if he is con- 
demned to death it will be in unavoidable discharge of his ordinary 
duty by the judge, to whom the law leaves no discretion, and that 
if in that ease Mr. Davis is not hanged, it must be solely owing 
toa special act of clemency on the part of the President. Mr. 
Johnson’s justice or injustice will have no more to do with Mr. 
Davis's lying under sentence of death than the Queen’s justice or 
injustice had to do with Miiller’s condemnation, and in this matter 
the President is no more, can be no more, Mr. Davis's adversary than 
ler Majesty was Miiller’s. Miller was convicted and condemned 
hy the operation of the law, and by the appointed ministers 
of the law, and so only can Mr. Davis be convicted and 
condemned. The people here, whether they are slaves of pas- 
sion and revenge or angels of merey, have nothing to do with 
the matter, and all that the President can do is to arrest the opera- 
tion of the law by an extraordinary act of mercy. What claim is 
presented for the exercise of that extraordinary power? The 
sole cause alleged by the slaveholders for their insurrection, 
that they were not to be allowed to carry slavery into more of the 
national territory? No one has had the face to put in this plea, 
*‘ Historicus ” puts in the strongest plea, and he does it  tri- 
umphantly. Ile says that it would be wrong to inflict capital 
punishment upon the insurgent chiefs, because they were engaged, 
not in rebellion, but in civil war, and that according to Vattel 
they are therefore entitled to the treatment not of rebels, but of 
vanquished foreign foes. Very well, ‘ Historicus” has appealed 
to Vattel, and to Vattel he shall go. In the very passage which 
he quotes Vatiel says that the term rebellion ‘is applied only to 
such an insurrection against lawful authority as is void of all ap- 
pearance of justice.” Now that the late insurrection here was 
void of all appearance of justice we have evidence which, whether 
from the capacity or the competency of the witness, or the position 
which he held in that insurrection, cannot be gainsaid, Alexander 
H. Stephens, late Vice-President of the late so-called Confederate 
States, speaking in the State Convention of Georgia, January 18, 
1860, of the proposed secession and insurrection, said,— 

“ What reasons can you give to the nations of the earth to justify it? 
They will be the calm and deliberate judges in the case ; and what cause 
or one overt act can you name or point out on which to rest the plea of 
justification 2 What right has the North assailed ? What interest of the 
South has been invaded ? What justice has been denied? and what claim 
founded in justice and right has been withheld? Can either of you to- 
day name one Governmental act of wrong deliberately and purposely 
done by the Government at Washington of which the South has a right to 
complain? I challenge the answer. ...... Now for you to attempt 
to overthrow such a Government as this, under which we have lived for 
more than three-quarters of a century, under which we have gained our 
wealth, our standing as a nation, our domestic safety, while the elements 
of peril are around us, with peace and tranquillity, accompanied with 
unbounded prosperity and rights unassailed, is the height of madness, 
folly, and wickedness, to which I can neither lend my sanction nor my 
vote. 

No man replied to Mr. Stephens then, no man has since then 
replied to him. yen he himself has never undertaken the task 
of bringing forward facts or reasons of any kind which would give 
that *sappearance of justice” which Vattel insists upon as the 
condition of insurrection which is not rebellion. I leave it to 
“ Historicus ” to find them. 

Mr. Davis, I have been inclined to believe, would not be 
hanged if he were convicted and condemned. But it now appears 
to me that if it should be thought necessary that he should die at 
the hands of the law, in order to impress upon this people and the 
world in general the truth that, in a republic, rebellion, without 
appearance of justice, against lawful authority is not only a crime, 
a felony, but the greatest of crimes, a felony black with moral 
turpitude, to which any resistance to a government imposed from 


the people, would decide that in that case Mr. Davis’s life might 
be at least as justly and as wisely sacrificed as those of the tens of 
thousands who fell in maintaining that truth upon the field of 
battle. A YANKEE. 


[The following is an extract from a very thoughtful private 
letter which will probably be interesting to some of our readers. 
It was not written for publication, but comes from a thoroughly 
trustworthy political source.—Ep. Spectator :—] 

May 12, 1865. 

. «+ Tam fall of anxiety about our future. The questions all 
resolve themselves into finance, but they are perplexing here, and 
must be more so at a distance. The hope of settling our diffi- 
culties by British bayonets has long since gone. Not that the 
soldiers are worse here than elsewhere, but that it must be con- 
fessed that glory or loot, or both, are very important and common 
motives, and New Zealand offers neither of these. The officers 
hate the service. There is no romance about the country, not 
population enough to offer large societies to every one’s taste, there 
is no sport, no amusements, and forced sojourners among us 
become blasé. General Cameron sees more to lose than to gain 
in the way of reputation. He has changed his tune completely 
in regard both to politics and war. When he came he was for 
summary action of all kinds. ‘The natives he declared to be 
politically incurable, and native fortifications were made to be 
taken by assault. ‘This was when Sir G. Grey was bent on the 
‘institution cure, and Cameron was condemned to inaction. 
Now he has had enough of New Zealand campaigns, and says he 
wants more men to carry them on, and that they are not necessary 
but planned for the pleasure and profit of the settlers. It matters 
not that the necessities of the Government are seriously pinching 
commerce and industry. A soldier feels and knows nothing of this, 
he does not try to trace the Bank deposits that should feed ordinary 
enterprize into the hands of the Government, and then into those 
of contractors, many of them outside the colony, and all of them 
within narrow limits, where their profits very little profit the 
community at large. He is tired and disgusted, and talks accord- 
ingly, and he becomes useless in his own business. We would 
submit to the ridiculous pretensions of the military officers readily 
enough if they were efficient. But they are ineflicient, and the 
colony is bleeding to death while they loiter along at the rate of 
fifty miles of easy country (for an uncultivated country) in three 
months, 

I can see nothing for it but the 
who have cost us and England so mach, and [ suppose that 
it is by this time a settled thing. Our last sessions’ resolutions 
are by this time discussed in the British Parliament, and, I 
presume, acted upon. But if we are bleeding to death with the 
costly help of British troops, I fear the hemorrhage will not be 
stopped by removing them. You will see the memoranda which 
the colonial Government have published, setting forth their 
financial position and plans. They (the Government) are too 
sanguine. Even on their own confession they are sailing terribly 
near the wind on a destructive lee shore. ‘They propose to 
replace the 10,000 troops by 1,500 men raised in the colony, and 
they estimate the cost of these and a necessary steamer at 
187,000/ a year. Now I believe the state of the country requires 
a much larger force for atime. ‘There is really no trastworthy 
sign of peaceful dispositions on the Maori side. ‘They are weary 
and dispirited, I believe, and their losses by war, disease, and 
want must have been very great. Several formidable tribes 
are practically extinguished. But this melancholy state of things 
has left many of them rancorous and dogged. What is the Pai- 
marire fanaticism? Its life-blood is animosity against the Euro- 
pean intruders, It is a forlorn hope. ‘The Maoris are cool and 
sceptical in their intellects. It is their passions that are the 
strength of Pai-marire. Misery may have given them a turn 
towards higher unseen powers, but usually there can hardly be 
conceived a less spiritually inclined man than the Maori, and I do 
not believe the madness arose out of the ghost of a spiritual want. 
It began in literal insanity, and it lives through bitter unwilling- 
ness to submit to external rule. Well, if this is right, and such a 
spirit prevails to any great extent, we must look for a revival of 
aggression as soon as the removal of a large constraining force 
gives encouragement. ‘The troops of course are an important 
defensive power. We in the colony know that a small, thoroughly 
organized corps, handled energetically, will be more fatal to 
resistance than the slow, unwilling mass we have. But the 
natives will be encouraged to try this—how should they know it ? 
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It will take some time to organize our men well, and it is of ‘the 
utmost importance that they should not be called on to act before 
they are in perfect organization. In any case, I think, we should 
for some time have double Mr. Weld’s number of men, I trust 
that War-Office principles will admit of our enlisting from 
the regiments about to be withdrawn. ‘There can be no doubt 
that there is an immense advantage in a strong infusion of old, 
trained, and orderly men, and there will be many willing to take 
service if allowed. I think, however, that the cost per head of 
maintaining our force, even supposing we are allowed to enlist 
from the troops, will exceed our Minister’s estimate. ‘The con- 
stant seething motion of population in these colonies ought to be 
seen to be well understood, Without railways, and with costly 
and long sea voyages, the travelling of the working classes is 
enormous. ‘There are likely to be for some years to come, quite 
as long as our problem will take to solve, fresh gold discoveries, 
and although rushes are, on the average, bad speculations, lotteries 
will always be attractive. To keep our force efficient it must be 
out of reach of such attractions. It must be well paid, well 
found, everything imaginable done to raise aud keep up esprit 
It ought to be equal to the very finest forces in Europe 
in every respect, and superior in some. ‘The coutingent ex- 
penses of huts, camp equipage, commissariat, &c., must be very 
heavy. TI guess the actual cost of such a force at 125/. per head 
per annum, and [ think for a year or two we want two to three 
thousand, besides keeping the militia in an available state. I 
can hardly conceive there will be any balance left of our three 
million loan at the end of next summer, i. e., a year hence, and as 
the customs revenue is strained to the last point, and makes no 
very rapid advance, as immigration is nearly at a stand-still I do 
not see where we are to raise more means. I have been taking the 
supposition of a united colony, and a Government strong in the 
confidence of the country, if not incash. But that is not the true 
state of the case. There is much disunion. The Auckland 
settlers are on the average an inferior set of men. They are 
frantic at the removal of Government to Wellington, and at the 
prospect of losing the troops and the accompanying expenditure 
of British money. Their prospects are really gloomy in the 
immediate future. The town has far outgrown the rural popula- 
tion. The military-settlers scheme started by Mr. Domett has 
been bungled by the late Ministry, whilst Governor Grey and 
they were engaged in their absurd war of memoranda, It will be 
a very hard task to keep the men together, even to the end of their 
term of service, not to name the future. And if they are scattered 
the area of insecurity spreads again close to the centre of the 
settlement. Auckland is erying out for separation into an 
independent, or rather a dependent colony, ‘leaning on the 
arm that has so long supported us,” as they say, in their blubber- 
ing affection. At Otago, at the other end of the islands, a 
party of some influence are also perpetually erying for sepa- 
ration. At first the idea was to escape from the liabili- 
ties that were evidently thickening on the northern island. 
This idea has been abandoned. The colony is too deep in for that, 
and I suppose the desire lives on because it has begun to live—it is 
a habit. Moreover, it is not easy now to see where the end of the 
difficulties is to be, and prudent men in the South say, we dare not 
undertake to navigate with such burdens through such seas. Let the 
Imperial Government take charge, that is the only way out, and 
let us be free to manage our affairs, with our share out of the wreck. 
‘These two parties from North and South, with a few malcontents, 
among them Mr. Stafford, who has for some time past been throw- 
ing his abilities away in a splenetic temper, make together the ele- 
ments of an opposition that may atany time upset the Government. 
You can hardly conceive how unstable our political equilibrium is. 
Not that men change their views. But politics and the Govern- 
mont are not the objects of interest and ambition they are at home. 
Men go into public life half reluctantly, from a sense of duty, and 
soon quit it again. ‘The pursuit of wealth is the great occupation, 
and the number of wealthy men is not enough to furnish a class of 
able men with leisure for public work. Our House of Representa- 
tives changes a large per-centage of members annually, and so 


de corps. 


languid are the electors in many constituencies that it is a toss up 
who and what party prevail in any particular session. ‘This insta- 
bility is of course most unfavourable for carrying owt any plans 
reaching far into the future. I believe Mr. Weld’s Government 
will outlive next session, which begins ina month. Weld belongs 
to the old Lulworth family, and is a fine, sensible, honourable man, 
worthy of the English aristocracy,-—not brilliant, but with a keen 
scent for humbug and dishonesty. Mr. Fitzherbert, of Wellington, 
is the fox of the Ministry, very wily and clever, a highly edu- 
cated man anil a good speaker. Major Richardson is an impetu- 





ous, chivalrous soldicr. H. A, Atkinson, the War Minister, is born 


to organize anarmy. Ife has both military genius and adminis. 
trative talent. Mr. Mantell, the Native Minister, is a son of Dry. 
Gideon “Iguanodon” Mantell, anda manof great senseand humour, 
[ am afraid he will not persevere to do us much good, but other. 
wise he might do something to * outbid” Pai-marire among the 
natives, whom he loves as muchas he can love anything. The 
team is on the whole a good one, all gentlemen, and bent, I believe, 
on doing their duty by the country. I do not not know why 
Great Britain should not trust them with the spending some of her 
money as freely as she does Sir G. Grey or General Cameron, 
They are subjects of the Empire, and quite as well known in 
reality to the authorities in Downing Street as either the 
General or the Governor, when first they were in places of 
trust. What we really want is that Great Britain should 
help us liberally for a few years, and trust us at the same 
time. We ask this not as a right, but as a course which it is 
most politic and dignified in Britain to take towards us. We have 
shown ourselves prudent and patriotic enough to be trusted, and 
we are much better acquainted with our difficulties and resources, 
and much more interested in an early return of prosperity, than any 
chance governor or colonel in the Empire. We do not wish to be 
freed from supervision. Give us a governor to watch, but in- 
structed to co-operate, not either to dandle or to thwart us, with 
a veto to be used in that spirit. The simplest way would be for 
England to give us a lump sum once for all to help us out of the 
mire, and leave us to our resources. ‘This would relieve tender 
consciences of the necessity of continually canvassing what they 
cannot understand without some labour—the vote once given, there 
would be an end. Unless such a course as this is taken, I believe 
Great Britain will sce the most disastrous failure in New Zealand 
that has been witnesse] in one of her colonies for centuries. It is 
all but impossible for her, distant and ignorant of our affairs in 
detail, to manage the business unless by resolving at once to ex- 
terminate the Maori—an impossible supposition. It is equally 
impossible for the colony to do so, but for a much simpler cause, 
and one that can be removed—want of money. If the old system 
goes on the colony will be bankrupt. If we are simply turned 
adrift we shall equally be bankrupt, and some of the north island 
settlements will be abandoned, or become the seat of a war of 
guerillas and freebooters. R. R. 


BOOKS. 


—_--— --- 
EWALD'S LIFE OF JESUS.* 
Mr. Giover has translated Ewald’s Life of Christ in the hope that 
the authority of that learned and eminent German theologian may 
do something to outweigh the more famous lives of Jesus by Strauss 
and Renan, written in a very opposite school of thought. We are 
not sure, however, that he has done wisely. LEwald’s Life of Christ 
embodies, we believe, far truer views of the historical authenticity 
of the Gospels and a deeper insight into their spirit than those of 
his rationalizing opponents, but it is not nearly so able a book ina 
literary point of view as either of them, and is likely to repel by 
its cloudy and crabbed style all who seek in it for an answer to the 
difficulties raised by the rationalizing writers. Worse German than 
Ewald’s is scarcely to be found out of Hegel, and Mr. Glover has 
been so far faithful to the style of his author, that he has cer- 
tainly turned the most involved and crabbed of German styles into 
the most involved and crabbed of English styles. We have not at 
this moment Ewald’s book to refer to, and cannot say how far the 
complicated and ill-balanced spirals of prelule, in which, like a 
clumsy, lame-winged hawk, he descends upon his ideal prey, are 
strictly.reflected in Mr. Glover's version. We sttppose it would 
be as much a literary blunder, even if it were possible, to render 
Ewald’s wreaths of cloud and vapour into sharp clear-cut sen- 
tences like those of Strauss, as it would be to transform them by 
resetting them with gold and brilliants in the style of M. Renan. 
If a man w//l write while his ideas are fermenting, so thata 
sentence alters itself as it goes on into something very different 
from what it intended to be when it began, unquestionably it is 
not to (ravslate him, but to do a very different thing, to ‘ulerpret 
him, to recast the thought so that the ambiguities and changes of 
purpose disappear. Assuredly we ought not to wish for this at 
the hands of a translator, but then we are doubtful whether 
books giveu to the world in this condition are suitable for trans- 
ation at all,—whether it would not be better to report Ewald’s 








* The Life of Jesus Christ. By H. Kwald. Translated and edited by Octevius 
Glover, B.D. Cambridze: Deighton, B Il, and Co 
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yiews, so far as he throws out suggestions and original remarks, | 
! 


without attempting to render him. For instance, we are well 
inclined to believe, so careless and obscure is Ewald’s style, 


shall I suffer you?” But we are not now disputing Ewall’s ren- 
dering, which is at any rate ingenious, but only showing 


, how he requires his readers to read between the lines, and be 


that he wrote something as utterly ungrammatical, as ran-| perfectly familiar with the ordinary readings of the Gospels in 


dom and ill-directed a shot at his meaning, as the following 
concerning the Galilaan Jews, but we can scarcely justify any 
translation of a writer who contains many as helpless para- 
graphs as this, even if not precisely this:—‘ Compared with 
the inhabitants of the capital and their neighbours, the Gali- 
Jeans were, in their fruitful plain in the south, their moun- 
tainous country in the north full of caves, and the rich and 
prosperous shores of the lake of Gennesareth, and the right 
bank of Jordan ; had yet remained simpler, more vigorous, and 
more susceptible of enduring impressions.” Again, we dare 
say Ewald may really speak as does Mr. Glover (p. 116) 
of Christ’s driving away Peter's “troubled fear into entire 
closeness to Ilimself,” as if the troubled fear were driven inwards, 
and not expelled,—but this is not a style that bears rendering for 
either an artistic or a popular apologetic purpose. Nor do the 
disadvantages of Ewald for the purpose of a work of this sort 
lie only in the style. The crabbed, confident, arbitrary style 
is really the reflection of thought that is far too self-confident and 
dictatorial to see the duty of clearing itself before it attempts 
to impart itself to others. Ewald’s dogmatic mind is like 
thick coffee with ‘ the grounds” all floating about in it,— 
facts and inferences are all mixed up together, so that you 
scarcely know what, to his mind, is fact and what is infer- 
ence. Nay, he scarcely takes care to distinguish fact from 
illusion, Thus, though he is no rationalist,— narrating, for instance, 
the resurrection of Lazarus and other miracles with an air of per- 
fect faith,—he speaks of the transformation of water into wine at 
Cana after this curious and ambiguous fashion :—‘* We should our- 
selves dilute the wine which since that time may yet ever flow for 
us, if we ask here in the material sense how from mere water 
wine could be made in a moment; for must not the water in the 
best sense everywhere even now become wine, where His Spirit is in 
full activity ?” This is the kind of writing which seems to us mere 
mystification. We should never reproach Ewald for saying plainly 
that he scarcely knew whether the transformation of water into wine 
at Cana was actual or only an effect on the minds of those present, 
or whether the narrative was not rather a parable, symbolic of the 
power of Christ to intensify and enrich the simplest agencies of 
life, than a miracle. But this mode of half-suggesting a doubt 
without saying whether he himself entertains it or not, seems to 
us critical legerdemain. If he wishes to pourtray an undecided 
state of his own judgment, why not do so? No true critic would 
taunt him with not having a ready cut-and-dried solution for all 
the difficulties of the Biblical narratives. But to speak in this 
way is to attempt to ignore the difference between two wholly 
inconsistent conceptions of the story’s real meaning. And no true 
critic, however undecided he may be for himself between alterna- 
tive explanations of the same fact, will try to throw upa cloud 
of vapour into the air, intended to confuse men’s vision into identi- 
fying, or at least not discriminating, them. 

There is another defect in Ewald’s Life of Jesus besides the 
cloudiness of style and ambiguity of thought, which would alone 
prevent it from ever becoming on one side what Renan’s and 
Strauss’s lives have become on the other side. It is rather a com- 
mentary than a narrative. It assumes an intimate acquaintance 
with everything in the Gospels, and refers to many of our Lord's 
sayings aud deeds allusively instead of reciting them at full 
length. Now and then it even implies a wholly new interpretation of 
adifficult passage, without either referring to the difficulty or to the 
common mode of ineeting it. Thus, where the epileptic is brought 
to Christ after His transfiguration, and His disciples ask Him why 
they could not cure him, and He, after bitterly reproaching the 
“faithless generation,” replies, ‘* For your want of faith ; if ye have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say to this mountain, be 
removed thither, and it shall be moved, and nothing shall be im- 
possible to you,” our Lord adds, according to our version, ‘‘ howbeit 
this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” Ewald, with- 
out a hint of any novelty, interprets Christ as reproaching the Pha- 
risees for their cut-and-dried methods of attempting these cures by 
virtue only of prayer and fasting, translating ‘* This kind of people 
goeth not to their work [odm éxropederas | except with prayer and 
fasting,"—an interpretation which certainly suits better with 
Christ's severity in speaking of the faithlessness of His disciples, 
but which is a forced one because there has been no mention of the 
Phariszes in this context, and no antecedent to which *this kind” 
[rodro rd yévos | could apply except the ‘*O faithless and per- 
verse generation [ yeved |, how long shall I be with you, how long 


| order even to appreciate his commentary. 
| Jesus, but a running criticisin upon the lives already in existence,— 





Ilis is not a life of 


that is, it is a work for the student, and not for the people. 

We do not at all mean to deny, however, that Ewald’s book is 
original and worth reading. It is cloudy, arbitrary, and mystic 
in a different sense from that in which the Gospels themselves and 
all true revelations are necessarily mystic,—for it is not merely 
beyond our comprehension, but apt to confuse very distinct appre- 
hensions ; nevertheless there is a deep appreciation in Ewald’s 
mind of the power and truth of Christ’s revelation, and now and 
then an original insight of great beauty. No one has entered 
moredeeply into the true character of St. John’s Gospel than Ewald, 
or estimated its historical value with more justice. In speaking of 
the wonderful passage in the twelfth chapter, ‘‘ Now is my soul 
troubled ; and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour, 
yet for this cause came I to this hour; Father, glorify ‘Thy 
name,” and the simplicity and so to say level common-sense cha- 
racter of the verses immediately following, Ewald observes with 
equal truth and poetry,—‘‘As St. John’s representation may be 
compared in so many places to a bird which boldly rises to the 
highest heaven and flutters there till it gently drops down again, 
so especially is it with this short but most sublime passage. With 
the boldest flight the thought here rises at once from the imme- 
diate occasion to the sublimest truth and the highest wish and 
prayer, seeking not in vain from Heaven itself a response; but 
should any one mistake the nature of this heavenly voice—[* ‘This 
voice came not because of me, but for your sakes”]—then at the 
same elevation its true end and its own proper meaning are further 
declared, and at last in the gentlest condescension it is declared 
what must without fail be done by every one” [** While ye have 
light believe in the light, that ye may be the children of light’’]. 
No doubt quite unconsciously, Ewald here applies to St. John’s 
theological style Wordsworth’s noble image of the skylark soaring 
to Heaven, its ‘‘ heart and eye” 

“Still with thy nest upon the dewy ground, 

Thy nest which thou can’st drop into at will, 

Those quivering wings composed, that music still.” 
And surely no image better suits the wonderful changes from 
exalted inspiration to level simplicity in the style of the 
fourth Evangelist. Nor is this a singular instance. ‘There are 
many exaimples of deep and exquisite insight into detail in this Life 
of Jesus which make us regret the more deeply the cloudiness and 
diffused ambiguity of the whole. 

Ewald’s Life of Jesus is not a great book, but only a book with 
great thoughts scattered through it, a book with thoughts far too 
great for the false systematization of either Renan or Strauss, but 
still on that very account as inferior to them as a literary pro- 
duction as a picture with wonderful vistas and patches of blue 
sky, but made up for the most part of blotched and muddy 
colours, is to pictures painted throughout with exquisite clearness 
and care, but never giving us a glimpse of the eternal day. 





LADY DUFF GORDON’S LETTERS.* 
Wuo said that descriptive letter-writing was one of the lost 


arts? He had never read Lady Duff Gordon's letters from 
Egypt. ‘They are as good as those of Lady Mary Wortley 


Montagu from Constantinople, and except that these are written 
by a lady, and those always suggested that their writer was 
at heart something else, they are very like them, full of keen 
observation and playful description, little anecdotes sparkling 
with effervescent gool-nature rather than wit, and stories of 
incident very trifling in themselves, yet all somehow conveying 
pleasure, and letting in light through minute chinks upon the 
many-coloured society she is endeavouring to pourtray. Lady Duff 
Gordon has all the qualifications necessary for a successful traveller 
among Asiatics, qualifications exceedingly rare in all classes, and 
rarest of all among refined and cultivated women. She has the 
power of throwing herself into the mental attitude of persons 
whose minds are strung in a key which is not her own, of appre- 
ciating the picturesque side of customs abhorrent to those among 
which she has habitually lived. If she paints sometimes a little 
too exclusively in rose colour, that is in the East a fault ou the 
right side, for the Asiatic can never be understood by those who 
hate him, ani the woman who thinks every Arab graceful and 
dignified will understand him far better than one who is only im- 





* Letters from Egypt, 1863-05, By Lady Du Gordon. Loudvsn: Macmillau aud Co. 
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pressed by his haggardness, loquacity, and squalor. It is rather a 
dose to be told that the sme!! of camels is ‘‘ nice,” but then a 
traveller with a keen nose is sure in Egypt to get a physical 
nausea which embitters his mental as well as his physical 
sense of smell. We do not suppose Omar, her chief atten- 
dant, is quite so excellent a person as his mistress appears 
to believe, but then she won Omar's confidence in a way 
no one who disbelieved in him could have accomplished, and 
the reader is much the better informed for her victory. It must 
be remembered, too, that there are a few Europeans, usually women 
of the thoughtful motherly type, to whom Asiatics invariably show 
only the best side of themselves, who seem to win their confidence 
and affection as others win those of children or of the higher dom- 
estic animals, who can control and conciliate them in any mood, 
and who in the course of years passed among dusky races will 
never experience one of those bursts of petulant insolence which 
streak the calm of Asiatic courtesy, and leave on the sufferer’s 
mind so indelible an impression of dislike. Then Lady Duff Gordon 
has the Oriental instead of the Western notion of the claims of 
grade, talks to all, sits with all, eats with all, yet exacts service 
from all who are in any way bound to serve. She comprehends 
that as she puts it :— 

“One must come to the East to understand absolute social equality. 
As there is no education, and no reason why the donkey boy who runs 
beside me may not become a great man, and as all Muslims are ipso fucto 
brothers, money and rank are looked on as mere accidents; and my 
savoir vivre was highly thought of, because I sat down with Fvllaheen, 
and treated every one alike, as they treat each other. In Alexandria 
all that changed; the European ideas and customs have nearly extin- 
guished the Arab, and those which remain are not improved by the con- 
tact. Only the Bedawee preserve their haughty nonchalance. I found 
the Maghrabee bazaar full of them when I went to buy a white cloak, 
and was amused at the way in which one splendid bronze figure, who 
lay on the shop front, moved one leg to let me sit down.” 


Those same Fellaheen who thought her a lady because she sat 
with them, would have thought her one all the same if she had 
given them orders by right not of special relation to them, but of 
her general place in the human family, the democratic tone of all 
Mohammedan countries having absolutely no connection with the 
sense of independence which among Europeans and Americans is 
its only root. Above all, Lady Duff Gordon has a power seldom 
given to any woman in the same degree, certainly not given to 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, of conveying to her reader a true 
impression of the moral difference between Europe and Asia—of 
habits which seem to the untravelled gross, and incidents a vulgar 
London woman of fashion would denounce as “shocking ”—without 
losing an atom of her feminine character. She has contrived to 
tell truth of the East, yet tell it as she might in an English 
drawing-room, and only Eastern travellers can estimate the diffi- 
culty of the feat. She hears the most audacious things and goes 
into the most risqué scenes, witnesses, for example, an Almch dance 
and pays a long visit to a naked saint, yet not only remains un- 
hurt, which is easy toany mind not enfeebled with European 
conventionalisms, but conveys the full impression to her reader that 
she is so, and that nothing she says can by any possibility hurt 
him. To give the slightest reality to an account of Egypt many 
things must be said which need not be said of any European 
country, and accordingly they are said, not as Lady Mary used to 
say them, with a nuance of enjoyment in the saying, but as men 
of science say them, simply as facts leaving no particular impres- 
sion, but needful to be known. Compare any account of the 
many hundreds which have been written of the Almeh dances 
with this, and the difference of tone will be at once perceived : — 

“Wo spent all the afternoon of Saturday at Kiné, where I dined with 
tho English Consul, a worthy old Arab, who also invited our captain, 
and we sat round his copper tray on the floor, and ate with our fingers, 
tho Captain, who sat next mo, picking out the best bits with his brown 
fingers, and feeding me with them. After dinner, the French Consul, a 
Copt, sent to invite me to a fantasia at his house, where I found the 
M——-s, the Mudeer and some other Turks, and an ill-bred Italian. I 


was glad to see the dancing-girls, but I liked old Seyyid Ahmad’s patri- 
archal ways much better than the tone of the Frenchified Copt. At 


first I thought the dancing queer and dull. One girl was very hand- | 


some, but cold and uninteresting; one who sang was also pretty and 
engaging; but the dancing consisted of contortions, more or less grace- 
ful—very wonderful as a gymnastic feat, but no more. But the 
Captain called out to one Latoefeh, an ugly, clumsy-looking wench, to 
show the Sitt what she could do, and then it was revealed to me. The 
ugly girl started on her feet, and became the ‘serpent of old Nile,’— 
the head, shoulders, and arms eagerly bent forward, waist in and 
haunches advanced on the bent knees, —the posture of a cobra about to 
spring. I could not call it voluptuous, any more than Racine’s ‘Phédre;’ 
it is “ Vénus toute entiére a sa proie attachée,” and to me seemed tragic. 
It is far more realistic than the fandango, and far less coquettish, because 
the thing represented is au grand sérieux,—not travestied, gaz#, or 


played with ; and like all such things. the Arab men do not think it the v 








least improper. Of course the girls do not commit any indecorums 
before European women, except the dance itself.” 

It is of course possible that Lady Duff Gordon did not under. 
stand the scene she was witnessing, but ignorance is not the 
impression her account leaves on the mind. It must be adde 1, as 
Lady Duff Gordon frequently alds, that the Asiatic theory of 
society differs on one point radically from the European. They 
speak rather more plainly to women than to men, and think many 
things harmless done or said be‘ore a lady which done or said 
before a man would shock all their notions of seemliness. A 
Nubian lady sent the visitor a present which would have sounded 
odd to English though not to Arab ears, and ‘‘ Omar translated 
her message with equal modesty an directness. He likewise gaye 
me a full description of his own marriage. I intimated that 
English people were not accustomed to some words he used, and 
might be shocked ; upon which he said, ‘ Of course I not speak 
my hareem to English gentleman, but to good lady, can speak it,’ 
* Good bye, dear——’ No, that is improper, I must say, ‘ Oh, my 
Lord,’ or ‘ Father of my son.’” It would be difficult to finda 
more perfect illustration of the difference between the two forms 
of society, a difference greater than one of mere tone, springing 
from essentially hostile philosophies of life. ‘The same Omar 
blushed when Lady Duff Gordon spoke of her husband, and so 
did some ladies at Cairo, and old I[ekekian Bey, whom the readers 
of Mr. Senior's journal will remember as one of the shrewdest of 
his many interlocutors, sharply rebuked her for impropriety 
because she had mentioned that her donkey fell with her in the 
street, 

It is difficult to write of a book like this without incessant 
extract, every page containing some little picture which one longs 
to cut out. ‘There is an account, for example, of a little slave girl 
whom the authoress bought, and which might be set side by side 
with the marvellous sketch of ‘Topsy. Little Zeinab was at first 
obedience itself, ‘ utterly slavish,” so that one day her mistress 
looking at her black little ears, the child fancied she wished them 
bored, and incontinently ran a great pin through one of them 
as a sign of submissiveness. In the course of her travels, 
however, Zeinab fell in with some Berbers, who contrived to inspire 
her with Mohammedan fanaticism, and thenceforward she was 
sulky, and would sit for hours, never stirring except to obey orders. 
Lady Duff Gordon’s impression of the blacks of the Soudan, by the 
way, is a favourable one. She met several ‘‘ handsome as the 
Greek Bacchus,” and talked to one old lady as black as a coal, who 
governed a large household and spoke Italian perfectly. The 
Arabs and Copts, like all Asiatics except the Chinese, have no feel- 
ing whatever about colour, and intermarry indifferently with all 
shades. So do the Mohammedans of India, though they prefer 
fairness as an ideal, but the Chinese entertain a feeling towards the 
negro stronger than that of the Irish American, a kind of physical 
loathing more like that of a horse for a camel than any human 
sentiment. Until trained to forbearance they always attack them, 
and we believe that in Demerara it is not considered safe to 
place Chinese and negroes in the same village. 

The authoress twice met a phenomenon seldom seen in the East, 
an emancipated female, a woman who travelled about unprotected 
like a man, yet was universally respected. 

“ While I was walking on the bank with Monsieur and Madame M—, 
who joined me, a person came up, whose appearance puzzled me, and 
saluted them. Don’t call me a Persian, when I tell you it was an 
eccentric Bedawee young lady. She was eighteen or twenty at most, 
dressed like a young man, but small and feminine, and rather pretty, 
except that one eye was blind. Her dress was handsome, and she had 
women’s jowels, and a European watch and chain; her manner was 
excellent, quite uagenirt, yet not the least impudent or swaggering ; and 
I was told—indeed I could hear—that her language was beautiful,—a 
thing much esteemed among Arabs. She is unmarried, and fond of 
travelling and of men’s society, being very intelligent; so she has her 
dromedary and goes about quite alone. No one seemed astonished, no 
one stared ; and when I asked if it was proper, our captain was surprised, 
‘Why not? If she does not wish to marry, she cau go alone; if she 
does, she can marry. What harm? She is a virgin, and free.’ She 
expressed her opinions pretty freely, as far as I could understand her. 
Madame M had heard of her before, and said she was much respected 
and admired. Monsieur M had heard she was a spy of the Pasha’s, 
but the people on board the boat hore say that the truth is, that she 
went before Saeed Pasha herself to complain of some tyrannical Mudeer, 
who ground and imprisoned the Fellaheen,—a bold thing fora girl to 
do. Anyhow she seemed to me far the most curious thing I have yet 
seen.” 








The second case was that of an Arab woman who, dressed in man’s 
clothes, performed all the farming work of a man, apparently with- 
out rebuke or insult. This independence is occasionally allowed 
in India also to women isolated by accident, and confirms the 
iew, often expressed and as often forgotten, that Oriental seclusion 
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is the result not of any idea of moral obligation, but of a theory 
as to the sacredness of property. If the woman belongs to no 
one, father, or husband, or brother, or son, why should she not go 
about ? 

Lady Duff Gordon, like all other travellers who understand 
enough of the Arabs to sympathize with them, is full of indigna- 
tion at their treatment. In the towns they are always ‘eating 
stick,” in the country they are driven to labour like slaves, and so 
cruel is their treatment that the population of the country is 
believed to be declining. While she was at Girzeh she heard a 
story of an incident actually occurring close to her which shows 
how Turks govern, even in Egypt. A small district had rebelled, 
or had not—the authoress thinks not, but we will give the local 
ruler, Fadl Pasha, the benefit of the doubt—and the Governor had 
the males seized, to the number it is said of some fourteen hundred, 
laid down on their faces ten at a time, and chopped to death with 
the pioneers’ axes. A young Turk who saw it done described 
the scene to Lady Duff Gordon with quiet admiration, and 
‘though a very good-natured young fellow ” expressed his desire 
for an opportunity of doing likewise. This is what Turks call 
energy, and what forces from the Fellaheen the often repeated 
wish that the Infidel would take over the government of the 
couatry. Why they bear it, being as they are allies of a race 
really superior to the Turk in physical courage, is a mysterious 
point on which the authoress throws no light, nor can we, save by 
the often repeated remark that a deed of oppression always seems to 
the Asiatic a fact, and not an act, something to be bemoaned, like 
a visitation of cholera, but not necessarily to be resisted. We 
trust if Lady Duff Gordon remains in Egypt and acquires Arabic 
more thoroughly that this series will be continued, and that she 
will tell us a little more about the inner life of the Copts, a race 
with far more exceptional characteristics than the Arab Fellaheen, 
with a colour and a creed and a history of their own, colour a 
kind of white never seen elsewhere, creed a variety of Christianity 
crossed with superstitions of immemorial antiquity, many of which 
were retained by the Jews, and a history, as we believe, older than 
that of any known race of men. 





ALPHONSE ESQUIROS ON CORNWALL.* 

M. ALpHonse Esquiros represents, in his own person, a happy 
combination of the French fvuilletoniste and the English penny- 
a-lincr, The literary gentlemen whose duty it is to fill the lower 
part of the pages of the Journal des Dcbats, the Coustitutionnel, 
and the Moniteur Universal, with a prescribed quantity of read- 
able matter every day, deal chiefly in fiction, while that most 
weful member of the British Fourth Estate, who is supposed to 
be paid at the rate of a penny per line for his contributions, mainly 
report facts, or things passing as such. In the various books he 
has produced, M. Alphonse squiros has shown how these two 
qualities and degrees of skill may be happily blended, and facts 
and fiction may be woven together so that neither can be recog- 
nized. ‘The work on the Dutch at Home was a good specimen of 
this art, and still more so the book called the English at Home. 
M. Esquiros’s latest performance is another bit of a story concern- 
ing ‘the English,” and though it is not equal to his former 
books, it is altogether a neat specimen of literary mosaic work on 
the new pattern. M. Alphonse Esquiros did Cornwall the honour 
to visit it last autumn for a few weeks, and it naturally occurred to 
him to shape the vast experiences thus gained into a book for the 
enlightenment of mankind in general, and of ‘ the English” in 
particular, For “the English,” he assures us, nothing is better 
than travelling and reading books of travel. The philosophical 
reason is obvious, in the fact ‘* that the heavy and damp climate 
of England necessitates a change, and that the English, by re- 
newing their stock of fresh air, are only obeying one of the laws 
of the national hygiene.” 

Having decided upon renewing his own stock, M. Alphonse 
Esquiros descended upon Cornwall. ‘* What attracted me to 
this part of Englanl was a curiosity for novelty and unexpected 
scenes.” Of course the inevitable book was kept in view by the 
anxious traveller, as much as the ‘‘ curiosity for novelty.” IIe 
meant to bring ‘ flowers”—‘‘ copy” the printer would call 
them—back from Cornwall, firmly believing that, “in spite of 
its savage rocks and abrupt coasts, it has been less deflowered 
than other counties by tourists.” M. Alphonse Esquiros com- 
menced his deflowering process immediately on arriving by 
steamer at the mouth of the Tamar. The bold traveller here 
saw an extraordinary sight, namely, ‘ vessels of all shapes and 
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all sizes, from the slim gunboats up to the gigintic three-deckers 
which sleep in the shadow of their masts.” 
further notice upon these sleeping wonders, M. Esquiros vouch- 
safes a piece of sound rudimentary teaching. ‘We must first 
form,” he says, ‘a precise idea of the geographical position and 
form of Cornwall.” Now, listen, and look at the map of the 
country of the English. You will find that England is “an old 
woman warming her hands and feet in the setting sun, or if you 
prefer it, at the extinct volcanoes of Ireland. ‘These imaginary 
feet are formed by a promontory that juts out for more than 
eighty miles into the Atlantic. This promontory is Cornwall.” 
If, after this, you have no “ precise idea of the geographical 
position and form of Corawall,” do not blame M. Alphonse 
Esquiros. 

The enterprising traveller had not been many days in Cornwall 
before he discovered that “it is the county of metals—lead, 
iron, cobalt, bismuth, and uranium, are found there in larger 
or smaller quantities.” Nothing more wonderful than the 
mines in which these various minerals are found. ‘A mine is a 
being; it lives, it works, it breathes ; the shafts are its lungs, the 
pump-pipes its circulating system, it eats coal, which is thrown to 
it by tons ; it has a name, a personality, a sex. The English, who 
have not, like us, in their linguage a masculine and feminine for 
inanimate things, but who range all in a neutral gender, have 
She isa woman, a sort 
of dark Proserpine, with features possessing a stern and glacial 
beauty. The miners speak of her with respect ; she kills them, and 
they love her. She is for them the mysterious power of good and 
evil, she tears out her entrails to enrich the human race, she daily 
enlarges her wounds whence flow tin an] copper, but she has 
poisoned blasts which shorten the miner's life, and abysses that 
swallow him up.” This is /cuilleton, clear and unmistakable; it 
reads as if taken from La Presse, especially that bit about the 
‘wounds whence flow tin and copper,” and the final “swallow him 
up.” But the whole is a grand picture nevertheless. England is 
an old woman warming her feet at the fire, and she, the mine, is 
an old woman also, but “ stern and glacial.” So that we have 
one very cold old woman within another very warm, or warmed- 
up, old hag. It utterly extinguishes penny-a-lining of the ordinary 
stamp. 


Bat before bestowing 


Perhaps it is not generally known that “the English” of Corn- 
wall are different from “ the English” of others parts of the king- 
dom. M. Alphonse Esquiros acquaints us with the fact. “ You 
have scarce crossed the border of Devon and enter Cornwall, 
ere you are struck by a change in the human physiognomy. 
On the roads, in the inns, in the waggons, you continually 
notice oval faces, with elongated features, black hair, grey eyes, 
prominent noses, large mouths, in a word, the Celtic type. Are 
we still in England? We might doubt the fact, as we no 
longer see around us the round heads of the Anglo-Saxons, with 
the plump cheeks and light hair and whiskers. ‘This change in 
the external traits evidently marks the passage from one race to 
another.” Pondering deeply on this subject, M. Alphonse 
Esquiros happily fell in with “an old fisherman,” who greatly 
widened the horizon of his knowledge. ‘To his surprise and 
delight, the bold traveller learned that the change in the human 
physiognomy,” including the ‘* prominent noses,” which had so 
greatly puzzled him, was to be explained by the simple fact that 
the people of Cornwall were all Jews, that is, of Jewish origin. 
There landed on the Cornish coast many centuries ago—date of 
noconsequence—a great Queen called Zenobia. Being shipwrecked, 
she lost her dresses and petticoats on stepping ashore, but fortu- 
nately saved two or three of her maids of honour, who constructed 
atent for her out of an old sail. Although thus unadorned in 
outward appearance, the natives, with a fine instinct, at once 
perceived that royalty had come among them. ‘They offered the 
Queen lumps of tin and erystals—let us hope also a little food— 
and appointed a page, who, ‘ witha bough in his his hand, fanned 
the august face of Zenobia.” Well, to make a long story short, 
the maids of honour after a while got rebellious, and ‘*‘ despairing 
about marrying princes, consented, after some hesitation, to ally 
themselves with poor sailors.” Fancy the rage of august Zenobia! 
“The Queen complained bitterly, but seeing that her com- 
plaints were of no use, and that all hands were occupied 
elsewhere, she bravely resolved to serve herself. As she was 
still young, she grew tired of widowhood, and became a 
fisherman's wife.” It is pleasant to learn that the august Queen 
became expert in growing cabbages, and, better still, ‘* had plenty 
of children.” So far the ancient chronicle interpreted by M. 
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believe that all the inhabitants of Cornwall, despite the testimony 
of long noses, are descended from Jewish Queen Zenobia and her 
maids of honour. His belief is ‘‘ that the inhabitants of Cornwall, 
taken in a mass, are simply ancient Britons who haye become 
English.” This is greatly reassuring. 

The sight of the Land's End deeply impressed M. Alphonse 
Esquiros. ‘ You notice the wild waves of the Atlantic beating 
the wall of granite with the sombre and monotonous noise of an 
eternity.” ** On seeing this army of waves rushing with blind fury 
against the reef, you would be inclined to say that the wave is 
conquered. But that would be an error. The rock wears out, 
and the wave does not.” Admirable discovery! ‘ ‘The defeat is 
slow, J confess, for the granite assumes even on the surface of the 
repulsed waters an air of empire and triumph; but look at the 
base, it is undermined. The sea hollows in -these solid masses 
mysterious passages, perfidious anpactriosities, into which the con- 
tracted and troubled water bursts with a dull roar; it gnaws but 
little, but it constantly gnaws. ‘These ravages heighten the 
solemnities of the scene.” A friend of ours who visited the 
Land’s End very recently told us that he found written on 
the furthermost rock the solemn sentence—‘‘ Who is Gritliths ?” 
Did M. Alphonse Esquiros see this among the “ perfidious 
anpactriosities ?” 

With all his admiration for the ‘‘ dull roar” and the ‘‘ sombre 
and monotonous noise of an eternity,” M. Esquiros cannot help 
finding fault with the name of Land’s End. It ought to be called, 
he thinks, the ‘‘monotony of melancholy.” According to him, 
‘‘the name of Land’s End is a geographical falsehood; beyond 
that ending point of land another land begins; you have America 
before you.” America, it appears, immediately begins where Corn- 
wall ends. It is only about half a mile distant, perhaps not quite 
so much, Australia itself, according to M. Alphonse Esquiros, is 
but three thousand miles from Cornwall. ‘Some years ago, some 
young fishermen of Newlyn resolved to go and seek their fortunes 
in Australia. ILow could they cross 3,000 miles of water without 
money? ‘The difficulty was soon solved; they had among them 
a fishing boat of about twelve tons, which they set to work fitting 
up. This done, they hoisted sail, and soon lost sight of the quiet 
houses of the hamlet, when many hearts were alarmed at their 
departure. Out at sea there were obliged to trace their maritime 
chart out of their own heads. Half the crew slept on deck, while 
the other half watched, held the tiller, and consulted the stars or 
the compass. After considerable efforts they reached Australia.” 
The fact of Australia being only three thousand miles from 
Cornwall makes voyages toit, even pleasure trips, extraordinarily 
frequent among the descendants of Queen Zenobia. M. Alphonse 
Esquiros found that ‘ going to Australia or New Zealand is a 
sort of sport for persons born on the coast. ‘There are very few 
families which have not some of their members at the antipodes.” 
It seems a great pity that this extremely short cut to Australia 
vid the Land’s End is as yet grossly neglected by the majority of 
English traders and emigrants. 

The few specimens here given may show what a marvellously 
interesting book of travels M. Alphonse Esquiros has added to 
English literature. Though but a few weeks in Cornwall, he 
managed to pick up more information about the county than 
many an inhabitant would have collected in the course of a life- 
time. There is not a subject concerning the interesting peninsula 
which on the map of England represents the feet of the Old 
Woman about which M. Alphonse Esquiros has not something to 
say, and regarding which he has not some fresh knowledge to 
impart. He speaks authoritatively on the mines, the agriculture, 
the trade, shipping, and commerce of Cornwall; he gives full 
details about the coast, the rocks, the lighthouses, the harbours, 





lifeboats, and floating lights, and he has a thousand anecdotes on 
such miscellaneous subjects as labourers’ homes, pilchard fishery, | 
the Jews, salt herrings, Peter the Great, John Wesley's sermons, | 
the dress of the fisherwomen, sea-gulls, and the civilization of the 
ancient Romans. In discoursing on these topics M. Alphonse | 
Esquiros slides with inimitable grace into others more remote, exhi- | 
biting an amount of erudition seldom found in ordinary books of 
travel. And in freely imparting to others all this vast fund of | 
knowledge, the author has the noblest ends in view. He hiuts at | 
thei in his favourite mode of speech—the anecdotal form. ‘An | 
English tourist who had strolled for many years along all the | 
roads in Great Britain and Ireland once explained to me the 
motive of his excursions. ‘I travel,’ he said to me, ‘in order to | 
get rid of my selfishness.’”’ So also does M. Alphonse Esquiros | 
travel, and it is in this mood he opens to others his immense store- 
house of knowledge gathered on the road. 


HENRY VIII.’S DIVORCE SUIT.* 
[Seconp Norice.] 

OF a far higher interest than the desultory one offered by the 
purely Irish and Scotch documents are those which Father Theiner 
publishes on Henry VIII.’s divorce suit. It is very probable that 
he has in this part of his work seen reason to be especially sparing 
in his communications, and that the Vatican Record Office con- 
tains much more on this head. Still we have here a valuable 
contribution to the knowledge of this much-debated point in our 
history, and particularly to a knowledge of Henry VIIL.’s cha- 
racter. That King’s letters to the Pope are unparalleled composi- 
tions of their kind. No Sovereign ever addressed the Pope in so 
plain, so matter-of-fact a style. Napoleon I. treated his corre- 
spondents often enough to a blunt piece of his mind, yet towards 
the Pope himself he always preserved a comparative amount of 
deferential respect. But Henry VILL. addresses the Sovereign Pontiff 
with the rough disdain for all sentimental expressions with which an 
old hand at netting constituencies would discuss the matter with 
an election agent in his back parlour. He speaks to the Pope 
with the imperious tone of one who wants to strike a bargain without 
disguise. ‘‘If you will do this for me, I will do that ; come, now, 
look at what I have got here ready to give you in return for what 
I ask; but be sharp about it, for if you don’t give me what I ask 
by such a time, I shall put my price back in my pocket, and then 
good morning to you.” ‘This was really the style in which Henry 
accosted the Pope, stating, without any pretence at disguise, that 
the retention of himself and England within the pale of the Church 
depended on the Pope’s sanctioning his divorce. Never has 
diplomacy shown such contemptuous disdain of dressing up the 
features of its inward purpose with a coating of artificial forms. 

The first allusions to the subject occur in two congratulatory 
letters from Henry and Wolsey to Pope Clement VIL, on his 
escape out of the Castle of St. Angelo. ‘They are dated the 7th 
and 8th January, 1528. ‘The King reminds the Pope of his 
often exhibited affection, which would be for ever confirmed were 
he to show himself ‘‘ kind, easy, and propitious” in granting the 
matters already explained by his Ambassador, and “ on which the 
peace and salvation of his realm hang.” Wolsey writes like a 
man deeply impressed with the gravity of the case in question, 
and nervously anxious to make the Pope see this. ‘ The cause 
of my Serene Master the King I would commend with every 
effort and earnestness. . . . ‘This only will I add, that what is 
sought is holy and right, and that especially it would be for the 
quiet and salvation of this realm, so devoted to the Holy See, 
were it granted without delay. . . . . aud His Holiness may rest 
assured that in that cause alone, which is of the highest moment, 
can he now attach to himself for ever the mind of His Royal 
Majesty.” Certainly the warnings in these preliminary communi- 
cations were unceremoniously distinct, and might have made the 
Pope pause. But, pressed by the necessities of his political posi- 
tion, the Pope bowed to Spanish influence, and recalling the 
Legate Campeggio, cited the suit before his own judgment-seat. 
It is true that he attempted to explain away the literal 
meaning of certain expressions peculiarly offensive to Henry 
in the citation, but Henry was not to be hoodwinked by such 
flimsy protestations. ‘* Your Holiness,” he writes on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1529, ‘+ tries to soften and lighten matters by words, and 
then again draws a distinction between words and their sense, 
and aflirms it not to have been your intention that certain things 
had been done ; but meanwhile that which has been done we feel, 
nor are we at all relieved by distinctions of this kind.” Among 
the most valuable portions of this volume are the relations of the 
Legate Campeggio, some few fragments whereof were published 
by Liimmer in his Monwnenta Vaticana. His parleys with Wol- 
sey, his strange communications with Queen Catherine in the 
hope of making her assent to a compromise, and his interviews 
with the impatient Henry, throw a flood of light on the Italiaa 
prelate’s perplexed efforts to weave some kind of impossible rope 
out of incompatible grains of sand. But the Pope persisted, the 
suitors were cited to Rome, and Henry, indignant at the affront 
done to his Royal privileges, wrote on the 6th December, 1530, a 
long and strong letter to the Pope, upbraiding him for tergiversa- 
tion, and directly charging him with interested motives. He 
warned the Pope that he had better take care ‘‘ not to overstep 
natural rights, and, if he cared about keeping his own whole, not 
to touch that which is ours. . . . For let not His Iloliness be- 
lieve when this our realm of England has tight laws forbidding all 
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suits touching in any way the Royal person or the Commonwealth 
to be dealt with in tribunals without the pale of the realm, that 
we should permit, as long as we reign, those laws to be infringed 
or violated, or that the Lords of our realm would suffer so grave 
an injury to be dealt to the kingdom.” Plain though it was, this 
language yet failed of effect, and after the lapse of another 
twelve months we find Henry again addressing the Pope on the 28th 
December, 1531, and telling him, with a bluffness which is either 
admirable or superlatively cynical, that either he must have the 
divorce or the Pope will be the cause of his apostacy. Bennett 
was starting on his mission for Rome, and Henry accredited him 
by this special missive :—‘‘ Great, forsooth!” he writes, ‘is the 
wonder of our mind what may be either our or your Holiness’s ill- 
luck, that when in heart and will, as we profess by letters, we 
both strive for justice, that which is suught and done on either 
side is yet so at variance and contrary, that our prayers may never 
be granted, while those of our adversaries may always be granted. 
But Justice is one and single.” He then protests at length against the 
injustice of removing the suit to Rome on the bare wish of the Queen. 
** All England, oh horror!” he exclaims, ‘ has thus no one worthy 
of sitting as judge, and the whole clergy in a body is so repudiated 
that they are esteemed to have no reverence for God, that they are 
unfit for dealing With so great a matter because they are men and 
Englishmen, while yet in Rome things are not judged by angels, 
nor yet by such as respect, or love, or dread the Emperor a whit 
less than our men do ourselves, who have ever allowed freedom to 
truth. And yet such things, when done, are decked with the 
name of justice.” And then he ends with the pregnant admonition, 
In your Holiness’s hand does it therefore lie, either to alienate us 
unworthily, or to keep us in this our duty, and thus to bind us by 
denefits. The alternations of hope and despondency which fill our 
mind with solicitude are successive lest that may come about 
which we would rather not, or that which we are awaiting may 
happen too late.” An outspoken and significant hint, with which 
Master William Bennett was despatched to the Pope on the 28th 
December, 1531, to little purpose, as we all know. With this 
letter (except the official protest made by Edward Carne against 
the final sentence, and the opinion of an anonymous lawyer on 
the same) end Father Tieiner’s contributions to the great divorce 
literature. ‘That they should be all that the Vatican could give 
us we greatly doubt, but such as they are we accept them thank- 
fully. On the whole these letters of Henry VIII. are decidedly 
creditable to his ability. They show that he possessed a remark- 
able power of vehement argument, anda wonderful force of state- 
ment. But, on the other hand, they seem to us clearly to over- 
throw the theory that in his differences with the Pope Henry was 
at heart actuated by scruples of a speculative nature. The high 
moral hypothesis set forth by Mr. Froude is rudely dispelled by 
the plain-spoken language of these letters. Whatever may have 
been Henry's religious feelings at a later period—and under the 
progressive excitement of a contest a man insensibly modifies his 
feelings—the unvarnished expressions enshrined in these letters 
are plainly irreconcileable with any other meaning than that at 
this period he cared only to get rid of his wife, and that if the 
Pope would have helped him to do so, he himself was quite ready 
to continue a devoted member of his Church. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— 

Theodore Parker's Works. Volume XII. Edited by Frances Power 
Cobbe, (Triibnor and Co.)—This volume contains some autobiographical 
and miscellaneous writings, of which the most important is a paper on 
Daniel Webster, severe but not unjust, and evidently not written in any 
spirit of triumph, but rather of sorrow over his great errors. The 
volume, like most of Parker's writings, is calculated to raise one’s 
opinion of him as a moralist, and rather to lessen his reputation as a 
thinker and writer,—that is, to mike one feel that he has been 
underrated in the one capacity, and overpraised in the other. 

Incle Walter. By Mrs. Trollope. (Chapman and Hall.)—It still 
pays apparently to reissue Mrs. Trollope’s novels, which have only one 
value for men of this generation, They show what Mr. Trollope’s 
would be if they were very much worse in design and execution without 
being changed in spirit and tone. Mrs. Trollope wrote, as her son does, 
social novels, and from his point of view, and many of them are clever 
enough, but they are deformed by a vulgarity of spirit to which he is a 
Stranger, and a carelessness in the construction of plots to which, as he 
usually makes no plot, he is not liable. Uncle Walter is by no means 
one of the best she wrote, the character of Lord Goldstable being a mere 
caricature, and thos» of all the female figures introduced distortions, 
bearing the relation even to caricature whic! the sketches in the Journal 
pour Rire bear to Leech’s best. 





A Lady's Walks in the South of France. By Mary Eyre. (Bentley.)— 
This book has been a little unjustly condemned. Miss Eyre no doubt 
writes like an egoist, talks absurdly much about herself and her suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful attempts to resist extortion, and is awfully 
didactic, but she writes pleasantly too, and has observant eyes. Her 
account of the small economies of some French households is photo- 
graphic, and she had a genuine dislike of some of the people she lived 
among, which made her as appreciative as genuine affection might 
have done. Witness her sketch of Madame and Marie, the lodginghouse 
keeper and the cook, in pages 196-207. Sho lived among a class rarely 
seen by foreigners in their true costume, understood them, and contrives 
to inspire her readers with the disgust she herself felt at them, their ways, 
and their penuriousness, which latter, by the way, she scarcely compre- 
hends. No Englishwoman can quite comprehen the feeling a Pyrenean 
girl, who has no poor law behind her, has about pennies. We quote a speci- 
men of her style, useful as explaining a term Englishmen constantly 
use without understanding it:—‘ The pot au feu is used in all French 
families, from the very highest to the lowest. It is a brown earthen- 
ware vessel, with a cover, which is filled with a sufliciency of water, and 
placed close to the fire as soon as it is lighted, Into this pot the bones 
and fragments of bread and vegetables remaining from yesterday's 
meals are thrown, and to it are added from time to time stray bits of 
butter or grease, or meat, fowls’ fect and heads —anything in short, from 
a cabbage leaf to an onion top. The hedges and fields are ransacked for 
wild sorrel and other vegetables, and this constant feeding of the ever- 
simmering caldron goes on all day—bean husks, peas cods, stalks of 
spinach—all we think refuse, goes to the pot au feu abroad, and in our 
great London hotels, whose proprietors know its value as excellent soup. 
So a first-rate cook told me.” 

The Hunting Grounds of the Old World. By the Old Shekarry (Long- 
man.)—Why the Old World, seeing that these adventures are entirely 
confined to Asia? We must not, however, quarrel with a name, whon the 
book which it introduces is so good, and has reached a third edition. A 
thorough sportsman of immense experience in wild countries has detailed 
some of his adventures in an easy, natural, but still sparkling style, a 
style which has on the reader the effect of a breeze. He has an eye 
for a human being as well as an animal, and can describe a jungle man 
at least as well as a tiger or an elephant. His stories leave on us the 
impression of being substantially true, and even if in reality a little 
coloured, are none the less instructive and amusing. Tho Shekarry has, 
like most hunters, a keen eye for scenery, and the following is but one 
among a thousand bits which will be recognized by evory traveller in 
the Neilgherries, and which are never long. Le has heard of a herd of 
elephants, and is moving down towards them :—‘t The moon was favour- 
able, being at its zenith as we passed the village of Coonoor, making 
the night clear as day, and allowing us to enjoy the magnificent sconery 
of the celebrated Coonoor Pass, where ‘fern flowers and grasses creep, 
fantastically tangled,’ amid gigantic forest trees, and the graceful 
bamboo contrasts with the darker foliage of the wild fig, and thickets of 
rhododendron and wild camellias. The wave-like looking sea of deep 
forest was diversified with white lichen-covered precipices, and darkly- 
frowning crags of every imaginable form and shape, some thousands 
of feet in height, which seemed to shake their fern-fringed foreheads at 
the passing traveller as he followed the winding road leading down the 
ravine, every bend of which, like a turn of the kaleidoscope, revealed 
something new and pleasing to the eye.” 

Miss Russel’s Hobby. (Macmillan.)—A clever story, with a dull and 
unnatural plot. The hero, whose age is till the end very carefully 
concealed, lives with his sisters, one of whom is a strong-headed, deep- 
hearted, unjust woman, and the other belongs to the curate-hunting 
variety of the genus fool, and is greatly oppressed by both. One day he 
brings home an orphan to be brought up, and Miss Russell determines to 
bring her up as a servant. Mr. Russell, however, takes first a paternal 
and then a lover's interest in her, and the book turns on the morbid 
jealousy of his affection entertained by the strong-willed sister, who can 
love him deeply, but not with self-sacrifice, and who cannot bear the 
idea of his either marrying or going his own way. Tho little ways and 
jealousies and excitements of a narrow and old-fashioned household are 
admirably described, and we have little doubt that the authoress with a 
pleasanter subject will write a successful book. As it is, the two 
sisters stand always in the foreground, and are nearly as unpleasant as 
they would be in real life to any one nearer to them than the reader 
can by possibility be. The book produces a feeling of pain, which is not 
sympathy or sorrow, but pure annoyance—an annoyance apt to be trans- 
ferred from the subject of the book to the book itself. An artist who 
had lived in the Pyrenees might paint goitre wonderfully, but who 
would enjoy the picture? 

Trifles for Travellers. By Robert Henniker, M.A. (Murray and 
Co.)—The practice of reprinting occasional essays can go no further than 
it is carried here, and the only thing to bo said in its defenco is that a 
very small railway book cannot bo considered a great evil. The essays 
themselves are short papers contributed during tho last ten years to 
various country publications, among which the Alnwick Mercury seems 
to bo the favourite. For essays of this kind they are remarkably 
good, but we are at a loss tosee anything in them which rendered it 
desirable to give them a permanent form. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Moxon and Co.—Ephemera, by H. and G. Carr. 

Hatchard and Co.—The Cross of Light; Little Archie's 
Catechism; Step to Realing; the Marathon and the 
Mediterranean; Intervals of Rest and Refreshment, by 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

Deighton, Bell, and Co.—Arundines Cami; an Intro- 
ductory Lecture on Arche lozy, by C. Babington. 

Macmillan and Co.—Recent British Philosophy, by 
Masson; Sketches from Cambridge. 

Rivington and Co.—The Church in Ireland. 

P. Nimmo—Robertson’s Historical Proofs on the 
Highlanders. 

Blackwood and Sons—Definitions in Astronomy and 
Navigation Made Easy, by J. B. Harbord. 

A. W. Bennett—Ackworth Reading-Book, by W. 
Pollard, 

Saunders, Otley, and Co.—Science of Truth, by James 
Haig. 


rD. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS CLOSE THEIR 38tst Annual Ex - 
hibition on SATURDAY NEXT, at their GALLERY, 
53 PALL MALL, near St. James's Palace. Daiiy from 


9 till dusk. Admission Is. ; catalogue 6d. 
JAMES FAHBY, See. 





EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 47 
and 48 BEDFORD SQUARE. 
The Classes will begin for the Session 185-66 on 
Thursday, October 12. 
The School for Junior Pupils above eight years of age 
will Re-open on Thursday, September 23. 
A few pupils are received as Boar lers. 


Prospectuses may be had at the College, 
JANE MARTINEAU, Ion, See. 


h “ALVERN.—Dr. WILSON'S 
iV HYDROPATHIC and HOMUOPATHIC Es- 
TABLISHMENT. The first erected in England as a 
home for Invalids. 4 

34 guineas fer week. Introductory fee, 1 guinea 
Visitors, 2 to 2} guineas per week. 








Terms, Single rooms, 24, 3, and | 


‘MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX & LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, 
combining Parisian taste with the excellency and durability of material for which their 
IIouse has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by appointment to H.R.I. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


—— ee 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS _ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 





Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited, Price from £8, 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 











FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


T] EIDELBERG.—Dr. INE, ate | 


Principal of Carlton Terrace Schvol, Liverpool, 
receives a limited number of Pupils into his Family, to 
educate with his own sons. 
the Neckar, in a most beautiful and hea!thy spot, and 
the arrangements of his household sre suited to the 
requirements of Knglish boys. For terms and refer- 
ences, apply to Messrs. ‘liubner and Co., 60 Paternoster 
1ow, or to Dr. Ihne, Villa Felseik, near Heidelberg. 











H.J. and D. NICOLL. 

Fo GENTLEMEN visiting the SEA- 
SIDE, or TOURISTS.—NICOLLS’ CHEVIOT 
SUITS and GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED OVER- 
COATS are patronized by travellers all over the world. 
ASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS at 21s., 25s., 31s. td, &e., &e, Also 
Peers JACKET, VEST, and 

TROUSERS SUIT. 25s., 31s. bd., ke, ke, 








IT. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116,118, 120 Regent street, 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester ; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 

UTFITS for INDIA and CHINA.— 
Estimates, with detailed lists of the necessary 
Outfits for mercantile and other appointments to India, 
China, or any of the Colonies, will be forwarded on ap- 
plication to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, 
next door to Somerset House, Strand. 
— HRESHER’S KASHMIR 
FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Sold only by Taresuer 
and GLenny, Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most emine:t 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPOON and CU., Glasgow and Loudon. 





7HITE and SOUND TEETH are | 


indispersable to personal attraction, aud to 
health and longevity, by the proper mustication of tvod. 
ROWLAND’'S OLONTO, or Pew) Dentifrice, imparts a 
peail-like whiteness to the teeth, erudicutes tartar aud 
Spots cf incipient decay, strengtiens the gums, and gives 
& phasing thagrence tv the breath? Piice 2s. 9d. per 
box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for * KOWLANDs’ OLDONTO.” 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Weakening | 


Weather.—The sultry summer days strain the 
nerves of the teebie und cecrepid, and this state eventu- 
ales in disesse unless some lesiorauive, such as these 
purifying pills, be found to correct the uisordeiing 
tendency. Holloway’s meuicine gives ease to the nervous 
system Which is the source of ali vital movements, aud 
presides over every action which maimtuin the growth 
and well being cf the body. No ove can overestimate 
the necessity of heeping ihe nerves well strung, wud the 
ease With which these pillsaccomplisi the end, ‘They are 
the most unfailing antidotes to indigestion, irregular 
ciiculation, palpitations, sick Leadache, aud costiyeuess, 
that were ever vented, and in Consequence haye aulained 
the largest sale and highest reputation. 


His house is situated on | 





| arrangement of their Stock, 


PACKETS, 8p.; TINS, 1s. 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 
Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 


“* PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exursrrion, 1862, Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Netailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 





‘be~ NDELIERS in BRONZE and I IGHT WINES.—H. R. WILLIAMS 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 4 and Co., Importers of Foreign Wines, Crosby Hall, 
CaNnDELABRA, MoDERAroR Lamps, in Bronze, Orinolu, Loudon. Entrances, 32 Bishopsgate street, and Crosby 
China, and Glass. Sraruetres in Parian, Vases, and | square. 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly fur | ST. EMILION.—A pure, sound Wine, entirely frea 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 








from acidity i Wkcae ed < +e Cb. 6 
BEAUJOLAIS.—A useful Wine, with more body 

than the St. Emilion.. .. 2 «2 «8 of oc 16% 
= ae eae do dee ST. ESTEPHKE . * 0 ec co 10 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLAS S| NIERSTEIN.—A very good HOCK 1. 0) ID ais 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for | HUNGARIAN CHABLIS .. .. .. we ee oe 188 
Gas and Candies, Table Glass, &e. HUNGARIAN CARLOVITZ .. oc co of oe ds 
HUNGARIAN MENESE oo «. 20 ce co ce 28% 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 lds. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Poreigu, suitable for 
Presents. - ae es SP age oO geen eg 5 gee _— 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- pas SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
cuted. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Cases 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
BIRMINGHAM — Mauufactory and Show- rooms, iu Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
Broad street, Established 1307, CHARLES WARD and SON, 
= ai $$ _______—_—__ }_ ( F stablished upwards of a ceutury), 1 Cliapel street West, 
The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. Ma;fair, W., London. ; 
Hy™4t and SON, of TOTTENHAM- K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY ov. 
COURL ROAD, have greatly enlarged their COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete | Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy, It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in Eugland; or wholes 
sale at 8 Great Windiiull street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, aud cork brauded * Kiuahans 
LL Whisky.” 


Bottles included. 
Price List of Port, Sherry, aud other wines to be 
obtained on application, free. 





They have now Ten separate Rooms, each co mpletely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room F urniture ; 
these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor Warerooms ; 
the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. —— 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUS(RATED CATALOGUE TONIC BITES. 
of Dedsteads, Bedding, and Be troom Furniture sent ATERS’ QUININE WIN E, the most 
free by post, on application, to HEAL, aud SON, 190, 197, ‘ hie 4 hieaies 
193 Lottenham-court road, London, W. palatable and whol-some bitter in existauce ; au 

sr ns tet iis ao unequalled stomachic, and a geade stimulait. Sold by 
— ee ee Grocers, Italinn Warehousemen, Wine Merchaats, Cou- 
fectuouers, aud otlers, ac 3 )s. a dozen. 

Manufactured by WALERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 

Wholesale Agents, KE. LE WLS aad CO., Worcester. 





E ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SUN3.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these gvods, for which Howard and Sous 
have so high areputation, additional space has been de- 


voted to them in their warehouses 2U and 27 Berners easement oes ——————— ND 
7 , ah more 
» E C K { i _ 


street, Oxtord street, both material and workmauship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and vu DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, | sow used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
au indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. Wales, which is @ further coulirmation of its great 
superiority. 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERKINS’ RECKILT and SONS, Suilolk laue, London, £.C., and 
YEa > . x lull. 

fp rtyrrentichgnne teens SAU CE, | —— 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cou- The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 
noisseurs . SIM NIRS . e 
nr aii saan tah ie si eaeae is OKTON’S CAMUOMILE PILLS are 

‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, \ . . peep ig zany er 
‘ red solely by LE d Perain a coufidently recommeuded as a simple but certain 
es sos sigiiagesosad~ shoo dimanssmbap imicareamnants remedy for ludigestion. ‘hey act as a powerful Tonic 
_ The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless | aud geutle Aperient, are wild in tueir operation, safe 
imitations, and should see that Lee and PerRrins’ under auy circumstances, aud thousands of persoas caB 
ames are on the wrapper, label, voile, and stopper. now bear testimovy oO tue benelits to be derived from 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, their use.—Sold in botiles at - Ljd., 2s, 9d., aud Ils. 

* ,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, each, ead a (oun as che wep a =n aes 

Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; CAUTION! Be sure toask tor “ NORTON’S PILLS, 
Messrs. BaRci.ay aud Sons, London, &c., &c., aud by | aud do not be persuaded Wo purchase tue varios Lunila- 
Grocers aud Vilmen universally. uous. 
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UBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION, 165. 
UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
tHe EXUIBITION IS OPEN EVERY WEEK-DAY, 
Admission One Shilling. 
On Saturdays, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return Tickets, available for one month, are issued 
between London and the principal railway stations in 
England, Scotland, and Dublin, at a) abatement of 
fifteen per cent. below the ordinary return ticket rate, 
the holder being entitled to purchase at the same time 
at the railway station a ticket giving him admission six 
times to the Exhibition for 4s. 6d, being twenty-five per 
cent, under the ordinary rate. 

Excursion Trains will be organized to run fortnightly, 
or oftener if neces-ary, at very moderate fares not ex- 
ceeding 21s, from London to Dublin and back, and 
from other places in like proportion. The tickets will 
be good for a fortnight, and at the same time the holder 
will be entitled to obtain at the sume railway station for 
one shilling a ticket giving him admission twice to the 
Exhibition. 

On the Ivish Railways, also, Excursion Tickets will be 
issued at greatly reduced fares, affording unusual facili- 
ties for visiting the celebrated scenery of the couutry. 

HENRY PARKINSON, Sec. and Comptroller. 


21st June. 








MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
OURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares 
available for O.e Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 
rincipal Stations; also in Loudon at Cook's Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane, 


» cOTLAND—Kdi: burgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stir- 
ling, Perth, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 

IRELAND—Beltast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone Grange, Couiston, Penrith, K.swick, More- 
cambe, &e. 

SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACKS—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Kedeur, Saltburn, Seaton, 
Withernsea, liornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &e., 


C. 

Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Comp: ny’s Stations and Receiving Otlices, 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets rid Midland Rail 
JAMES ALLVORT, General Manager, 





way. 
Derby, 1865. 
rENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-VIFCES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested before finally deciding to visit WILLIAM: 
8. BUKTON S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM.- 
NEY-VIECES, FIRE-LRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGL.RY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for varicty, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitencss of 
workinai snip. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 8s. wo £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. 
to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. to X11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £11; chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s. to £10; fire-iruns, from 3s. 3d. to £4 4s. 
The BULTON and all other PATENT STOVES with 








radiating hearth-plates, 
pare MACHE and IRON TEA- 
J IRAYS. An Assortment of THEA-TRAYS and } 
WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, 
variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Mache 

Trays, per set of three from 2%. Od. to 10 guineas. | 
Ditto ivon ditto ........ from 13s. Ol, to 4 guineas 
Convex shape, ditto ..., from 7s. 6d. 

Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baske‘s, 

equally low. 
JILLIAM 8, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sver 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Feuders, Marble Chimueypiece-, Kitchen 
Ranges, lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Lron aud Brass Dedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room | 
Cabmet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plaus 
of the Twenty large Slow-reoms, at JY Oxtord street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, Loudon. 








EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- | 
ROOM FURNITURE.—Au Llustrated Catalogue, 
With prices of 1ovv articles of BED-ROUM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 





and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street, 
London, W. 
RHEUMATISM, CHILBLAINS, &e. | 
(ers ALGA MARINA has stood 
the severetest of many years’ public experience, | 
and has thereby acquired a celebrity whieh is uurivalled | 
and daily increasing as a remedy for Kheumatisim and | 
Rheumatic Gout, Glundular Atfections and Cuilblains, | 
Contractions aud Weakuess of the Limus and Joints, | 
Veuralyic and other pains, Spinal Curvature, &e 

The numerous Testimonials to its good effects in all 
that class of diseases for wich the seaside is recom- 
mended may be obtained with the Pampulet for three 
Postage stamps of Mr. KEATING; amongst them will 
be tound the certificate of a Physician in Her Majesty's 
service, that it is the most efficacious remedy for CHLL- 
LLAINS he has ever wet with ua his experience. 

The public should guard agvinst spurious imitations | 
by asking tor COLEs’s ALGA MAINA, and being 
careful to observe that his siguature appears upou the 
abel which encircles each boitle. Every packet also con 
tains (he Pau phlilet, without which none is genulue. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d., 43, Gd., and Lis. each, by T. 
KEATING, 79 St. Pauls churciyard, Loudon, and by 
all Chemisis, 





| 
| 
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correct, July 15, lsd. 


NINETEENTH REPORT 
Ps - OF THE 
AN K of LONDON. 


Head Banking House, Threadneedle street. 
Chating Cross Branch, No. 450 West Strand. 








Direcrors. 

Sir JOHN VII LIERS SHELLY, Bart., Chairman. 
JOUN GRIFEFITIL FRITH, Esq. (Frith, Sands, & Co.), 
Vice-Chairman. 

Charles Joseph Hyde Allen, Esq., 18 Woburn place, 

Russell square. 
John dmund Anderdon, Esq., Wood eigh, Littleton, 
Chertsey. 
Henry Aste, Esq., 2 Upper Park road, Haverstock hill. 
Thomas Dakin, Esq., Alderman of Londoa, Abchureh 


lane. 

Colonel William Elsey, H.E.LC.S., the Green, Great 
Ealing. 

Thomas Gooch, Esq. 
Wall.) 

Thomas Luee, Esq., King street, St. James's, and Malmes- 
bury, Wilts. 

ITenry Morris, F'sq., late of the Madras Civil Service , 25 
Mark lave, City. 

Robert Porter, Esq., 50 Old Broad street. 

Alfred Wilson, Esq., Firgrove, Weybr idge, Surrey. 

Manager.—Matthew Marshall , Jun., Esq, 


(Gooch and Cousens, London | 


At the NINETEENTH GENERAL MEETING of the 
Shareholders, held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate 
street, on Friday, the 2Ist of July, 1865, Sir John 
Villiers Shelley, Bart., in the chair, 

After authentication of the Register of Shareholders 
by affixing the common seal of the Company, the follow- 
ing report was real by the Secretary: — 

The statement of accounts which the Directors now 
Submit shows that the balance of profit at the termina- 
tion of the past half-year amounts to £66 547 Ils, 4d. 

This result, after providing for current expenses, bad 
and doubtful debts, and rebate of interest on bills dis- 











counted not yet due, enables the Directors to declare a divi- 
dend at the usual rate of £10 percent. per annum, aud a 
bonus of £2 10s. per share, amounting together to 20 per 
cent, per annum, both free of income-tax. The balance, 
viz., £2,324 53. 2d., is transferred to the Reserve Fund, 
which, by such addition, is increased to £302,524 5s. 2. 

The Directors retiring upon the present «ecasion are 
—J hu Edmund Anderdon, Esq.; Heury Aste, sq. ; and 
Thomas Dakin, Esq.; who, being duly qualilied, offer 
themselves for re-election. 





BANK OF LONDON. 
LIABILITIES AND ASsErs, June 30, 1865, 
Dr. 4 s. d. 
To capital paid up ...... £397,550 
Amount received on 





” 
balance of new 
Shaies......... ee 2,150 
400,000 0 0 
» Reserve fund ........ $290,570 
» Ditto premiums on 


balance on Dew 
Sharcs .. 


eeeccce 3430 
_-eoo- 300,000 0 0 

», Amount due by the bank on current, 
deposit, and other accounts...... 
», Profit and loss account alter pay- 
ment of £30,199 las. 8d. to Custos 
mers for interest on tieir balances 


4,506,164 11 3 





Cr. 
By Invesunents, viz. :— 


In Government securities, India 
bonds, &e. .......4 eccccccccccoe 227,606 11 2 
Ditto in freebold 
p cmises in Thread- 
needle street, let at 
a reutal yielding 44 
per cent.... . £40,000 


» Freehold premises in 
the occupation of the 
Bank...cccceseevece 35,000 

», Bills discounted, loans, &e. . 

, Cash in hand, aud at call... 





Prorir anp Toss Account. 
Por the Half-year cuding June 30, 1565. 
Du. £ s. d. 
To half a year’s current expenses at 
head ollice aud Charing Cross 
Branch, bal and doubtful debts, di- 
rectors’ ;emuneration, &c. .... 
Rebate of interest on bills dise 






19,99) 1 3 





un- 








* ted not yet due, carried to pr fit 
and loss newuccount ..+..6.... 1233 4 11 
» Divitead for the half-year 
20,000 0 0 


rate of £10 per cent. per aunum 
» Bonus at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum, or£2 lus. per share.. 20,000 0 0 


2s2t 5 2 








», Balauce carried to reserve fund.... 
£66,917 11 4 
Cr. : 

By balance of profit 
brought from last hali- 
year .... £2,505 4 8 


ete eee 


for current 





» Diito 
half-year ......e000 64,042 6 8 
—- — 66,547 11 4 
Liu,o47 IL 4 
Reserve usp Account. 
Dr. £ s. d. 
TO Balance .oe.cececscesseececee vores 302,324 5 2 


Cr. 
By Amount from last half-year £296,570 





» Premiums ou balance of new 


Shares...... $oe% 3,430 
—— 300,000 0 0} 


Addition broug.t down ...... 8 .eseseee 2324 5 2 











| 
£302,524 5 2) 
We have examined the above Accounts, aud tiud them | 


GEO. THOMSON, 
GLORGE BONE, 


Audito.s. 
FRANCIS NALDER, 


It was res lved unanimously, 

“That the report now read be received.” 

The chairmen announced that the dividend and bonus 
would be payable on and after Wednes tay, the 26th July 
at the head office, in Threadneedle street, ‘ 

It was resolved unanimous'y, 

“That John Fdmund Anderdon, Esq., Henry Aste, 
Msq., and Mr. Alderman Dakin be re-elected Direcwwrs 
of this Bank.” 

“That Charles Joseph [lyde Allen, Esq., be elected 
a Director of this Bank, in the place of Charies Joyce, 
Keq., resigns.” 

“ That George Thomson, E'sq., George Bone, Esq., and 
Francis Naller, Esq., be re-elected Auditors for the year 
ensuing. 

“That the best thanks of the shareholders be ten- 
dered to the Chairman and Directors for their able and 
succe-siul management of the affairs of this Bank during 
the past la'f-year.” 

“That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
Manager, Deputy-Managery and other officers of the 
Bank, for their zealous and eficient services in carryiug 
on the business of the Bank.” 

(Extracted from the Minutes.) 
JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, 

Threadneedle street, Chairman. 

July 21, 1865, 
BANK OF LONDON, 
> Threadneedle street and Charing cross. 
Chairman—Sir JOHN VILLIER'S SHELLEY, Bart. 
Vice-Chairman—JOHN GRIFFITH, FRITH, Esq, 
(Frith, Sands, and Co.) 
Manager —Matt hew Marshall, jun., Esq. 








CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened with parties properly 
introduced, and interest allowed on credit balances, pro- 
vided such balances are not drawn below £20. 

MONEY RECEIVED upon deposit, repayble on 
seven days’ notice, interest on which is regulated by 
the market value of money, as announce | from time to 
time by public advertisement, the preseat rate beiug 
two per cent. 

CIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS of CREDIT 
issued free of charge, and all descriptions of bauking 
business transacted, 

TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITLION.—POST FREE. 
G ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
rT TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
txplaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every parucular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
8) Tings, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

Loudon; 27 Han ey srreer, Cavendish square, W, 
Ciry BsTaABLisuMENT:—(4 (late 30) Lupgarke UiLL 
(Pour doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Kstablishments:—134 Duke srxeer, Livers 
pool; 66 New streer, Birmingham, 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they uuder- 


take. 








TEMTIL and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
h ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 

MUSELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxtord 
street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway 
Station). lstablisued I8ju, Artificial feeth mads with 
their patented advantages are titted without the least in- 
convenience, however tender the MOULh, Supp rung aud 
suengthening louse and seusitive teeth uuul they bee 
come useful in Masucation Their resemblauce to 
bature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guarau- 
teed fur all purposes of mastication and articulation, 
Operauons of every kind being unnecessary, tue most 
berVous patient can be supplied without fear of pain or 
Incouvebielice, Consultation free. Teeth from 53, 
dets, d, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. lor the ellis 
cacy, uuility, and success of tiis system vide Lancet, 

Daily sitendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lo Nore 
folk street, Suetlicld; 4 bast parauc, Leeds; 14 dt 
Nicholas street, Scarbro’. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 
Observe, Mv, HPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con. 
sulted in Loudon, at his residence, 9 Grosveuor sieel, 

Grosvenor square. 
ARTIFICIAL THEIL.  tmportant improvemeut, aud 
great reductivn i prices. 

\ R. EPUIRAIM MOSELY, 
4! SURGEON DENTS 1, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor syuue. Sole inventor aud exclusive pateutee of 
Artiticial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, chemicaily prepared 
india-ruober gum, No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; Wuey ave more natural, duravle, aud com- 
furtable than any yet muroduced, and are about the 
specilie gravily of cork, thus Combining hgutuess aud 
durability beyoud any yet produced. they are seif- 
adhesive, render support to the adjvining teeth, ave 
titted on a perfectly paiuless principle, aud supplied at 
cuarges wiluin tue reach of all, 

Clergymen, Leeturers, and Public Speakers will find 
this »)siem parucularly adapted to thei walls; it com. 
bines cOwplete euuucialion and perfect wasucation, 

Consultation free, 
Observe.—No conuection with any one of the same name, 





JEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 
L WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZUNGWS are 
perfectly palatavle tori tor administeriag tis popular 
remedy for weak digesuon. 

Manufactured by TIT. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wiue in botiles at 3s., 53., and lus, each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d, each. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

—-Ihe Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure sulution of Maguesia as tue best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperieut it is especialy adapted for 
ladies aud children. Prepared solely by DIN Nev ORD 
aud Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Boud street, Loudon, 





| aud sold througueut tae world by all respsctavie cue- 


mists. CAULLUN.—See tuat “ Dinueford aud Vo,” is 
on each botie vad red label over tue cork. 
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T= LONDON FINANCIAL ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited). 

Capital. 
Subscribed..cocssesecsseeecece £2,000,000 
Puid-up .... see. 600 009 
Reserve Fund ....cesesereeees 85,025 

DIRECTORS. 
JOHN HACKBLOCK, Esq., Chairman. 
John Borradaile, Esq. William Rennie, Esq. 
James Fraser, Es}. M. E. Rodocanachi, Es}. 
¢. E. C, Koch, Esq. William Turquand, Esq. 
Henry Paull, Esq., M.P. John Walker, Es}. 
Bankers— Bank of Evgland; the Cty Bank; the 
Imperial Bank. 

Manager—Augustus Wildy, Esq. 

Secretary—John Henry Koch, Esq. 
Offic2s—South Sea House, Threadneedle street, London. 


FOURTH HALF-YEARLY REPORT, 
Presented at the General Meeting, hell at the Baltic, 
South Sea House, Threadneedle street, on Monday, the 

17th July, 18595. 

The annexed statement of accounts made up t» the 
30th of June last shows, after deiucting expenses of 
every kind. and rebate of interest calen'ated at the rate 
of 5 por cent. per annum, a total of £108,913 13. to the 
credit of profit and loss. The above sum includes the 
balance: of £40,063 8s. 6d., brought forward from last half- 
year. 

The Directors recommend the payment of a dividend 
at the rite of 5 percent. per annum, and a bonus of 10 
percent. per annum, free of income-tax, which together 
will a'soib £45,000, and leave a balance of £62,664 1s. to 
be carr.ed forward to next half-year. 

The dividend and bonus amount together to £1 2s. 6d- 
per share, and will be payable on and after the 15th 
instan’. 

THE LONDON FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION (Limited) 


Batance-Sueet, 30Tu June, 1835. 









Rr. 
To capital called up. viz: 
£15 per share paid on 40,000 shares.. 
To Reserve Fund, viz: 
Balance at 31si Dee., 
2088 .crccvee eose-s £83,537 10 0 
Interest thereon six 
months, at 5 per cent. 2°88 8 9 


£600,000 0 0 


85,625 18 9 





To liabilities: 

Comprising amounts due on deposit 
reczip's and debentures, interest 
thereon, and current accounts.... 

To profit and loss: 
As perannexed statement .. .......6 


649,187 9 3 
117,98) 12 10 


£1,452,303 0 10 
Cr. 
By assets, viz.: 
Cash at bankers and on deposit .... 
Loans, securities, aud current ac- 
COUDLS .. revere rerccerccces vovece 


£69,121 15 5 
1,383,681 4 5 


£1,452,503 0 10 
Prorit anp Loss Accounr From Isr JANUARY To 3)TH 
JUNE, 1305. 
Dr. 
To current expanse, including Diree- 
tors’ and Managers’ sllowances, 
salaries, advertising, books, station- 
ery, Office fittings, reut, aud all other 
CHATZCS coccccsece ° 


. £13.92} 18 0 
To balance carried down. 


coovoee 117,989 12 10 
£131,914 10 lo 





To dividend, at the rata 

£5 per cent, per annum 
on paid-up capital.,.. £15,000 0 0 
To bonus, at the rate of 
£10 per cent. per an- 
num, on yaid-up capi- 
Bl eeisccrecscevecece 30,000 0 0 
ee £45,000 0 O 
ROUIOMOAEE 00. 00:00:00:00.86-0c0rde0000 1,233 0 0 
Yo balance, being undivid:d profit: 
carried to new account 62,660 1 0 





£108,943 1 0 
Cr. 
By gross profits, viz: 
Balance of undivided 
protits brought for- 
ward from 3lst De- 
cember, 1864 ...... £40,063 8 6 
Amount for half-year 
ending 30th June, 
1365... 


91,851 2 4 
———— )3s—£131,914 10 10 





Ry balance brought down ......e0.-02 £117,989 12 10 
Deduct rebate of interest on loans not 


due, taken at 5 per Cent. per annum.. 9,046 11 10 





£108,913 1 0 





By balance carried forward to new ac- 

COUNE wocrcccccccccecosocces ences 

Audited and found correct, 
JOHN BALL : 
RICHARD B’ WADE, | Auditors. 
It was resolved unanimously :— 

That the report and accounts now read be received 
wd adopted. 

That a dividend and bonus of together 22s. 6d. per 
share, being at the rate of 15 per cent. per anuum, as 
recommended by the Board, be paid to the shareho!ders 
respectively, free of insome-tax, and that the same be 
payable on and after the 18th day of July inst. 

The cordial thanks of the meeting were given to the 
Directors, Manager, and Officers of the Association, for 
the zealous and efficient manner in which they had dis- 
charged their several duties. 

Extracted from the Minutes. 
JOHN HACKBLOCK, Chairman. 
JOHN Hi. KOCH, Secietary. 


£62,06) 1 0 


July 17th, 1865, 





rPHE LONDON FINANCIAL ASSO- 





CLATION (Limited). 
Cupital. 
Subscribed... .......... eeeveesss £2,000,000 
Paid-up .- 2. sccccsccccsccces 6(70,000 
Reserved Fund ...0.0..-ccccece 85,625 


DriRecrors. 
JOHN HACKBLOCK, Esq., Chairman. 
John Borradaile, Esq. William Rennie, Esq. 
James Fraser, Esq. M. E. Rodocanichi, Esq. 
J.B, C. Koch, Esq. William Turquand, Esq. 
Henry Paull, Esq., M.P. Johu Walker, Esq. 
Bankers—Bank of England; the City Bank; the 
Imperial Bank. 
Manager~-Augustus Wildy, Esq. 
Secretary—Jvuhn Henry Koch, Esq. 





This Association receives deposits for FIXED 
PERIODS. 

Negotiates Public Loans. 

And conducts Monetary and Financial operations 
genorally, 

All communications to be addresse 1 to the Manager. 

South Sea House, Threadneedle street, London, I.C. 





The LONDON and COUNTY BANK and its Branche:, 


AND 
Messrs. PRESCOTT, GROTH, CAVE, and CAVE, 
Are authorized to receive Subscriptions for Sha:es in the 


A CCIDENTAL and MARINE INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION (Limited). 

To be incorporated under ** The Companies’ Act, 1862,” 
by which the Liability of each Shareho'der is limited to 
the amount of his Shares. 

Capital, £2,010,009, in 8).0)0 Shares of £25 each. 

First Issue, 40,0.0 Shar ea. ‘ 
£1 per Share to be paid On application, and £4 on allot- 
meut. 
No further eal is contemplated. 
DIRECTORS. 

Alfred Smee, Fs], F.RS., Chairman of the Accidental 
Death Insurance Company. 

Stephen Cave, sy. (Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, and 
save.) 

J. G. B. Lawrell, Msq. ) Directors of the Acci- 

i. S. Kennedy, Msq. deutal Death Insurance 

Edward Solly, Esq, F.RS j Company. 

William Tabor, tsq., Chairman of the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society, and Director of the Imperial Bank. 

eee — » wpe ) Directors of the Gres- 

- ph — I oe CE, F-RS ham Life Assurance 

(ita dace aaa ) Society. 

John Savill, Fs}. 

Frederick Doulton, Es3}., M.P., Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 

Ge rge Smith, sy. (Messrs. George Smith and Co.), 
85 Tower street. 

J. G. Tollemache Sincla’r, £s., the Mount, Upper Nor- 
wood, and Thurs» Castle, N.B. 

Bankers—London and County Baik, and all its 
Branches; Messrs. Pressott, Grote, Cave, and Cave, 
Threadneedle street. 

Solicitor—F. P. Chapp-ll, Es1.,23 Gollen syuare, 

Brokers—Vessrs, Mullens, Mars‘iall, and Co., 3 Lom- 
bard street. 

Secretary—Johin White Oran. 

Heid Office—7 Bank buildings. 

Marine Departmeat—?21 Threa Ineedle streat. 





PROSPECTUS. 

This Company las been formel to take over the 
business of the Accidental Deach Insurance Company — 
the existing constituton and ecupitel of which are now 
found to be inconvenient and inadequate to its recently 
largely extended op>-rations, 

That Company (@.npowered by special Acts of Parlia- 
ment, 15 Vie., «. 56, and 22 and 23 Vie, ¢ 22), was 
founde lin 1819, with a nominal capital of £250,000, in 
50,00) shares of £5 each, of which 2),00) have been issued. 
The following state nent embracing the amount of 
Premiums since the conmencement of the Company, 
shows tie progressive anl steadily increasing nature of 
its operations :-— 

THe AcctveNnrat Branca. 
298 












BEE cocccccecocseccece co 1 6 
BBBL..ccccccccscccccccce 2,968 15 7 
1852... 000 ° 326 2 5 
wevens 3.9 
13 9 

10 8 

3 2 

3 10 

0 0 

3 6 

2 6 1 

,283 12 § 

44,544 15 9 





L363 +0 oe ce cccetseccecces 47,20) 19 3 
And the income of this Branch for last year was 
£19,189 los, lud. 

The claims in respect of tie above Premiums have not 
excee led 60 per cent. 

The business cf tue Company has been to provide any 
amount at death, from accidental causes, from £50 to 
¢2,000, or any amount of weekly provision during com- 
plete disablement, trom 10s. to £20 per week, or to 
provide a sum at death and weekly compensation to- 
gether, at ar.anged rates cf preminm. The aivantages 
to the commnnity of this system of insurance must b2 
apparent, and the figures ab>»ve manifest the manner in 
which they have been appreciated by the public. The 
capital of the Accidental Death Insurance Company has 
hitherto compelled the Directors to limit the sums in- 
sured, thus confining the advantages of insuring to a 
certain class. With the larger capital aud influence of 
the proposed Corporation, insurances may be granted to 
an extent which itis believed will attiact larger numbers 
of the higher and more weulthy class s. 

The Accidental Death Company commence! under- 
writing in 1857, but tie successful development of opera- 
tions in marine insurance has been retarded by the 
inappropriatenes3 of the name for a marina company. 
With, however, a change of tide and constitution, and 
an adequacy of capital, the Company will without doubt 
obtain that support 10 which it is fairly entitled. 

The accounts of the recently formed murine insurance 
companies, whic: have exhibited good dividends, and 
shown prospects of great value, leave no doubt on the 


minds of the Directors, that at any rate equal success 
will attend the efforts of the Corporation in this direction, 
The services of a geutieman of experience have been 
secured as underwriter. 

The exteusive maciinery of agents (of which there 
are between 4,000 and 5,00)) is im full work, and is of 
great value—indeed the Directors contidently believe 
that all that is required to secure a rapid increas: in the 
existing business is a proper adaptation of modera re- 
quirements as regards capital and position. 

A provisional agreement has been made with the 
Directors of the Accidental Death Lusurance Co.npany, 
whereby the business will be handed over to the Corpo. 
ration as from the Ist of July last, with the o'lices, staff, 
aud agents. For every two shares of £5 with £1 paid, 
held by the proprietors of the Accidental Death In- 
surance Company, there will be given a certitivate of 
ove share of the “ Accidental and Marine Insurance 
Corporation, Limite 1,” with £5 paid. This will absorb 
10,000 shares; the remaining 30,00) are offered to the 
public. 

A copy of the Articles of Association may be seen at 
the Cfiice, No. 7 Bank buildings, and at the O.lices of 
the Solicitors and Brokers of the Company. 

Applications for shares, accompanied by a remittance 
for the deposit, may be made to the Bankers, Brokers, 
and to the Secretary at the Chief Oilice, on the accom. 
panying form. 





ACCIDENTAL and MARINE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION (Limited'. 
FORM of APPLICATION for SHARES (t» be retained 
by the Bankers). 
To the Directors of the Accidental aud Marine Insurance 
Corporation (Limited). 
7 Bank Buildings, E.c. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the 
sum of £ being a Deposit of £L per Share on 


Shares in the above Company, I hereby request 
that you will allot me that number, and [ «gree to accept 
such Shares, or any less nunber you may ailot to me, 
and { agree to pay the sum of £4 per Share on allotment, 
and I authorize you to insert my name on the Register 
of Members for the number of Shares allotted to me. 

Name in full osc rccecettercerccccesoecs 





Signature .e-crccececevorscesesevesese 


Gcortisu AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE SOcLETY. 

(Established at Glasgow in 1826, and incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament.) Particular attention is in- 
Vited to the system of Minimum Premius introduced by 
this Society, under which it is believed that assurances 
can be effected more economically than in other offices. 
Explanatory pamphlets may be had on application. 

At 3lst December last the existing Assurances 


* (10,384 Policies) amounted to £4,660,361; the Accumu- 


lated Funds to £1,070,960; and the Annual Income to 
£185,182. JOHN SLOLT, Secretary. 

London Office, 1 Threadueedle street, K.C. 
\ UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 

TION (incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1350), 

14 Russell sireet, Covent Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
persoual or other security, in sums of £20 to £50, to be 
repaid by instalments extending over one, two, or three 
years. ‘The large capital of this assvciazion enables it 
to complete its tausactions without delay. No inquiry 
or otlice fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bills dis- 
counted at short notice. Forms scut free on receipt of 
a directed stamped envelope. 

The Association alsv lerds money for the purchase of 
ahouse by a tenant, or tue liquidation of mortgages, om 
terms most advantageous to the borrower, 







OANS on DEBENTURE. — The 
4 GREAT? KASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY are 
prepwred to reveive MONEY to replace Loans falling 
due.—Applications to be made to 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, London, 21st July, 1365. 





£4 10s. PER CENT. DEBENTURE 
STOCK IN PERPETUITY. 
HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY are now issuing this Stock. Applica- 
tions to be made to J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, L »ndon, 21st July, 1855. 
j | OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited) 
FIR", LIFE, and MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,009. 
Chief Otfices—69 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 


See TH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Roya! Charter. 

Every description of Ban\ing business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upoa current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
Provided for by a policy of the A 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Paip For 10,000 CLAIMs. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, Secured Fi: 
By an ANNUAL PAYMENT OF FROM £3 TO £5 53. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Rulway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the vilives, 64 CoRN- 
HILL aud 10 REGENT 3TREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 











EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 
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TAMAR 


ccna 
rpHe LEAD and SILVER 
SMEIL.TING COMPANY (Limited). 
Incorporated under “ The Companies’ Act, 1852.” 
Cap ta’, £50,000, in 5,000 Shares of £12 each. 
First Issue, 3,000 Shares. 

Deposit on Application, £1 per share, £2 on Allotment, 
and £3 at the expiration of two mouths from the date 
of Allotment. 

A minimum annual Dividend of 12 per cnt. upon the 

paid-up Capital guaranteed for three years. 
A limited number of Applications for fully paid up 
Shares will also be received. 

Further c#lls (f any) on the £6 paid shares not to ex- 
ceed £2 per share, and no Call beyond the £6 to be 
made earlier than six months fiom the date of Allot- 


ment. 





nee: 

. Burns, Esq., Hereford 

; Harry Evens, Esq., F.S.S., F.LA., Cheapside, and 

Belgrave Hou-e, Istington. 

John J. P. Hitehtield, Exq., R.N., Plympton, Davon, 

Edward Ramsey, I Tamar ter.a @, Devonport. 

J. Henry Rowley, Esq.. 35 Poultry, City, E.C. 

Sidney Smith, Es}., 5 Leom.rd place, Kensington. 

Joseph H. ‘Tilston, sq., Cheps'ow villts, Bayswate-. 

Bankers—Metropolitan and Provincia', 75 Cornhill. 

Solicitors—Mess:s. Matthews and Greetham, 68 Lin- 

eolu’s inn fields. 

Manager at the Works—Mr. J. Bawden. 

Broker—Amelius George Alt, F'sq., 75 Old Broad s‘reet. 

Secretarv—Mr. Joseph Chenhba'l. 

Offices—S:. Botolph Chanbers, 197 Bishopsgate street 
Without, City, Loudon. 













This Company is estublished for the purchase and 
working of extensive smelting works, occupying an area 
of upwards of four scres, with convenient wharf and 
other premises attached, situate at Boerferries, in the 
county of Devon, on the Danks of the River Tamar, aud 
about 10 mils from P.ymouth, which are he'd for aterm 
of 21 years, under a grant from the Karlof Mount Ed ge- 
cumbe, at te very low rent of £120 perannum. The 
works have been established upwards of 5) years, and the 
smelting business links been most sucecessfuily Curried on 
to within a very few years, when the tien proprietors, 
who were a'so largely engaged in mining, were oblige! 
to stop The buildings, encl sed within walls, are 
numerous and efficient, and consist of dwe ling-houses 
and office:, lead stutl, coal yard, and other convenient 
premises, in good condition, and contain 18 smelting, 
calcining, reducing, ant other furnaces, retineries, two 
steam-engines, tos, te. Thereis a good chimuey at 
the back Li) feet high, soas to carry of the noxious 
gases, These buildings noust at the lowes. computation 
have cost upwards of £50,,0). 

The situavion is most favourable for the supply of ore 
from the various mines in D ovon and Cornwail, and also 
of coals aud other materials, as the premises about the 
River ‘Tamar, which is navigable Lere, not ouly from 
Plymouth, bat above tle works, for vessels excecd.ng 400 
tons burden. Vess-ls can discharsze their cargoes at che 
wharf, and freight is very molerate. The local charges 
are easy aud labour is abandan’. 

It is proposed that the Company sha'l purchase the 
lease of the works and premis.s, and «ll the rights of the 
owners for £8,0. 0, and in Case of tue secoud issue of shares 
taking } lace, then for the further sum of £2,000, to 
be paid in cash, for in fully-paid shares atthe option of 
the Compuny. As an eviden eof their confidence in the 
undertaking the vendors will take one-half of the pur- 
chase-money in paid-up shares, and will dsposit in the 
hands of the Directors sutticient security to guarantee a 
minimum divideuad of 12 per cent. per aunum for three 
years. 

No promotion-money will be paid or incurred in the 
formation of the Company. 

The Company will take the works from the 29.h Septem- 
ber last. ‘The furnaces cau be put into effective working 
at a moderate Cost, and the latest improvements iu the 
process of smelting will be adopted. 

Calculations have been made of the probable profits, 
based on the results of other leai and silver smeltins 
works, and from these and the reports of engineers who 
fully undeistand selting, the Directors f-el justitied in 
expecting dividends of 25 Der cent. per annuum. 

[tis not proposed in tue first place to call up more 
than £18,000 of the c pital, wiieh it is believed, will be 
amply suffictent to purches: the property, anil provide 
the working capital. A large number of shares are already 
arranged tu be taken, but ehou'd kss than 2,000 be 
applied for, the Company will not be started on the pre 
ssut basis, and in that case a!l deposits will be returned 
without de luction. 

Allouces of fully-paid shares may pay either £1 per 
share on appheation, and the remamder on allotment, 
or £1 per shave on applicat.ou, £5 ou allotment, and £6 
at two months atter tue dace of allotment. 

Full particulars of the proposed 0, erations may b2 ob- 
tained, aud the Articls of Assuvcinuon inspected at the 
Offices of the above Company, 3t. Botolph Chambers, 197 
Bishupsgate street Wihour, City, Loudon, and pros- 
pectuses and forms of application for shares jmay be 
obtained at the Broker's, Solicitors, and offices vt the 
Company. 














P ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICK. 
Esrapuisucp in 1797, 
70 LOMBARD SPREE, E.C., aud 57 CHARING 
CRO >s, 8.W, 
Dikecrons. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. ileury Lancelot Hollan], 
William Cott, bsq., Y 

D.C.L., F.RS, 

Thos. t4, Farquhar, Ks4. on. 
James A. Gordon, [Ksq.,| Sir John Lubbock, Esq., 

M.D., EF. RS. Bart, PRS 
Edward Hawkins, juv.,) Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

_ Esq. | Matthew Whiting, Esy. 
Kirkwan D. Hodgson,! Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 

Esq, M.P. | Ksq., M.-P. 

ROBERT TUCKER, secretary and Actuary. 

This Company grauts Assuravces at Molerate Rates 
of Premium wiih Participation iu Profits, ani at Low 
Rates without Protits. 

Also—L» ans, iu sums of not less than £50, in con- 
nection with Lfe Assurauce upon Approved Security. 

At the last Division of P.otits the ouus varied from 
23 to 6 per cent. ou the Presniums paid. 

For particulars and forms of proposal apply to the 
Secretary. 


osq. 
; Williain James Lancaster, 











T= GENERAL ESTATES COM- 
PANY (Limited). 
Capital, £250,000, in 12,500 Shares, of £29 each. 
First I-sue, 6,25) Shares. 

Deposit on Application, £1 per Shure, and £1 on Allot- 

ment. 

The amount to be called up will not exeeei £5 per 
Share, without the consent of a General Meeting; and 
no Call to be made without three months’ notice. 

DriRecrors. 

James Dawson, Esq., Billiter syuare, London, and South- 
ampton, Director of the Metropolitan Life Assurance 
Society. 

Jno. Downes, Esq. (Messis. Downes and Scott), Upper 
Thames street. 

George Forman, Esq., Mark lane, London. 

Hy. Hawes Fox, Esq., 27 Loadeuhall street, London. 

James Hastie, Esq., Stondon, Essex. 

A. Jarvis, Esq., 27 Leadenhall street, London, Director 
National Provincial Marine Insurance Company. 

A. Knapp, Esq., Ingram court, Fenchurch street, 
London. 

Bankers.—The National Bank, Oll Broad street, and 
branches. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Sewell, Sewell, and Elwards, Gres 
ham House. 

Brokers—Meassrs. Capper, Escombe, and Lawson, 4 
Adam’s court, Old Broad street, Lon lou ; Messrs. May 
and Co., Liverpool. - 

Auditors—Me:srs. Johnstone, Co»per, Wintle, and 
Evans, 3 Coleman street baildings, #.C. 

Architect —Zdward Ellis, Esq.,9 Fenchurch street. 

Surveyors and Land Agents—Messrs. R. Ellis and Son, 
49 Fenchureh street; Messrs. Leifehill and Cuetfins, 
62 Moorgate street. 

Secretary—C. W. Carpenter, Esq. 

Offices—Lombard House, George yard, Lom ard street. 





PROSPECTUS. 

Tn introducing the General Estates Co npany (Lim'ted) 
to the public, it is with a view to acquiring and devel »p- 
ing (vy means of sablivision or improvement) all 
descriptions of landed property in or near London, and 
ce euing ground-rents by judicious advances t» respest- 
able contractors or builders, under certificates of the 
Company's surveyor, and gene-a ly to carry out all those 
matters in counection with land which the Directors muy 
deem to be of a profitabl > charac e-. 

It is generally known that investments of this dessrip- 
tion when carefully male, even in private hands ant 
with limited means, are usucly very remunerative, but 
the real value of such enterprises is best understood 
from the results of some of the vecently-formed c>im- 
panies for s milar parposes, one having lately declared a 
dividend of 2) per ceut. out of realized profits. 

With a view t> successfully commencing operations, 
the Directors have entered into provisional agreem ants 
for immediately purchasing six properties, Ou such ad- 
vantageous terms that they are at once in receipt of a 
very comsiderable income, irrespective of the greatly 
increased profits to be derived from the farther develup- 
ment of thess estates. 

The subjoined report of Messrs. Lei child an Cheffins, 
the well-known Surveyors, will show that the Directors 
have been careful not t euter into even pr -Visional con- 
tracts without the assistance of professiou ul advice, aud 
they are sanguine that from thes: arrangements slonea 
dividead of at least L) per cont. cau be paid oat of ac ud 
profits at an early dace, 

A fair proportion of shares having already been pri- 
vately subsccibed for, the remainder are now offerel to 
the public, and the D.rectors believe that this uwader- 
taking coutaius cousiderable elements of commercial 
Succ ss, 

No promo:io 1-money will be paid fo- establishing the 
Comp ny, the actual amount incideutal to its formation 
being the ouly expense incurred. 

The Articles of Association are ready, and can bs 
inspected on application at the o'lice of the Solicitors. 

All applieations for shares must be made, accom- 
panied bythe deposit of £1 per share, bat in the event 
of no allotment bens made, the &@ mount so paid will be 
returned without dedu :tion. 

Prospectuses, with for.ns of applications for shares, can 
be had of the Bankers and Brokers, aud of the Secre- 
tary, at the Company's O tizes. 





To the CHAIRMAN and DIRECTORS of the 
GENERAL EstAtes COMPANY (Limited). 
Report upon Freehold and L maselold Estates in the 
City of Loudou, ant in ths Coauty of Surrey, 

The properties in the City comprise several blocks of 
offices, chambers, aud warehouses, in excellent situa- 
tions, near the Baak, the Exchange, aad the principal 
marts of commerce. 

Most of them have been iccently rebuilt, and they 
combine in themselves a.l the modern requirements of 
business, with ample light, cumplete Ventilation, aud 
the utmost facility of access. ‘Uney are all let (except 
one property, which is not yet Co.npleted), aud produce 
at present au anuual renwal of cousiderable amouut, with 
a sure addition when the o‘fices above alladed to are 
finished and let, and many offers to ieut have been 
alveady received. It is believed that the preseut rental 
will be considerably increased at tue termination of the 
present short tena cies. 

The esta e3 in Surrey are in a healthy and popular 
neighbourhood, and possess tie great a ivaatase of ready 
and frequent access by ra.lway tv the City and West Eud 

One of them is laid out for building purposes of the first 
class, and is making Very satisfactory progress, 1oads 
have been formed, aud sewers made, s:veral Avuses have 
been already built, and many others are in cou 
erection. A rent arising from ground-reuts has already 
accrued, and i# gradually increasing. This property is 
held on a loug term, at a p»ppercora reat 

The next estate, and nearer Londoa, is not yet deve- 
loped, but as itis freehold, iu a five stustiou, aud will 
cOunvet by a brvai read ranuing tirough it (4 p pular 
Suburban Park}, wits a leading thorvugitar:, it is 
auticipated that houses of a moderate ren (say £00), 
will be rapidly built and speedily occupied, aud tuat the 
freelold ground-rents that will accrue When the design 
is fully carried out, will produce an ample retura for the 
capital invested in this promising estate. 

LEIFCHLILD aod CHEFFINS, 62 Moorgate 
30th June, 1365. street, City. 





ESTATES COMPANY 


G™ ERAL 
(Limited. ) 

All APPLICATIONS for SHARES in th’s Company 
must be sen! in not later than THIS DAY, the 22nd 
inst., afier which the Directors will proceed to allot- 
meut. By order, 

Cc. W. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
Lombard Iouse, George yard, Lombard street. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ East 
f.ynue.” 
OTICE.—MILDRED ARKELL, the 
[ New Novel by Mrs. Woop, Author of “ East 
Lyane,” is now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Tinstey Brorness, 18 Catherine street. 


NOTICE. — NEW NOVEL by the 
a Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife,” &c.—Now realy 
at all the Libraries, iu 3 vols, ONE AGAINS’ Tule 
WORLD, by Joun Sauxvers. 

TrinsLey Brornkas, 18 Catherine street. 


OTICE.—A WOMAN'S WAY, the 
New Novel, by the Author of “The Field of 
Life,” is ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
TinsLey Brorueas, 13 Catherine street. 


OTICE.—THEV. LEIGH, the New 
Novel, by Annie Taomas, Author of “ Denis 
Donne,” is ready this day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
TinsLey Broruenus, 18 Catrerine street. 
THe 
Edited by G. I. Lewes. 
CONTENTS. 


The Belton Estate, Chaps. IX. and X. 
Trollope. 

Mill. Hamilton, By Uerbert Spencer. 

The New Clerical Subscription Act, By the Rev. G. D. 
Haughton. 

Chines + Characteristics. By Sir John Bowring. 

The Principles of Success in Literature, 
Edivor. 

The Clouds and the Poor. By Joha R. Wise. 

A New Frauehise. By Richard Eilerton, 

lish Love of Luin Poeuy. By T. E. Kebbol. 

By Capt. Fred. Sayer. 


























On the Lith July, price 28., No. 5 of 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


By Anthony 


By the 








ing 

Toe Dangers of Madeira, 

Pubic Atfairs. 

Notices of Books. By Robert Bell, A. Trollope, Peter 
Bayne, John Deunis, F. T. Palgrave, and the 
Editor. 

Office, 193 Piccadilly. 





On Friday, the 23th ins*., One Shilling, No. 63, 


TNHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST. With Illustrations by Georog Du 
Maurier and Geonce H. THomas, 
Conrenrs. 
Wives and Daughters. Au Everyday Story, (With an 
Illustration.) 
Chaper XXXVIL—A Fluke, and what came 
i 


of it. 
XXXVIIL.—Mr. Kirkpatrick, Q.C. 
AAXIX.—Secret Thoughts ovze out. 
» X\..—Molly Gibsou breatues freely 
Old Election Days in Lrelaud. 
tna in Eruption. 
Aundrea Ferara. 
Armadale, (With an Illustration.) 
Book tue THirv—Continued. 
Chapter XILL.—Exit. 
ook THE Fourra, 
Chapter I—Mrs. Milroy. 
Chapter 11.—the Man is found 
To Homburg and Bick for a Shilling. 
Recollections of Crime aud Crimiuals in China. 
Dauie. 


” 


Suirn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 








Just published, Third Edition, price 1s., post free for 
14 stamps, with Photographic [llustrations. 

KIN DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES. By Roserr J. Jonpan, M.D. 

Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Llospital St. Louis, Paris) for the cureof those numerous 
diseases so prevalent in a high state of civilization, too 
olten consequent Ou an iMpure State of the blood, causing 
cutaneous eruptions, scuroutc a‘fections, and scrofula; 
treatment for superticial and deep seated ulcers; tor- 
pidity of the circulatory System, Causing discoloration 
of the hands, redness, roughuess of the skin, distiguring 
the face, and giving it an unsightly appearance, iu heu of 
a clear, fair, aud wealtuy complexion. 

** Tuis book is, ashe has aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical.’"—Afedical Times and Gazette, 
August 4, 1860. 

To be bad direct from the Author, 2) George street, 
Hanover square, Loudon, W. 








MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTL, MELALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial worl 1, 
Scholastic imstilutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his uurivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence uf temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness iu price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as & 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, and the face 
simile of his siguature. At the request: of numerous 
persons eugaged in tuition J. G. bas introduced his 
Warranied School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of diferent degrees of flexi- 
ye, medium, and broad points, suitavle 
tor the varivus kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
suld retail by ail Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers cau be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmiugham; at 91 John strest, New 
York ; aud at 37 Gracechureh street, Loudon. 








bility, aud with tit 
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Now ready, 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 
An INTRODUCTORY LECTURE on 
ARCHZZOLOGY. 
Delivered before the University of Cambridge. 
By Cuvurcnitt Basinetoy, B.D., F.LS. 
Disney Prefessor of Archevlogy, Senior Fellow of St. 
John's College. 

Cambridge: Detcurox, Beit, and Co.; 

Bewu and Datpy. 


London : 





Now ready, sixth Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
ARUNDINES CAMI; sive, MUSA- 
RUM CANTABRIGIENSIUM LUSUS 

CANORI. 

Collegit atqus editit Hexnicvus Drury, A.M., 
Archidiaconus Wiltonensis Col esii Caiani in Gracis ac 
Latinis Literis Quondam Prelector. 

Equitare in arundine longa. 

Coravit Henricvs Jonanxes Honeson, A.M. 
Collegii SS. Trinitatis Quondam Socius. 

Cantabrigie : Detamron, Bett, et Soc., et LonaMAN, 
Green, et Soc., Londini. 





This day is published, crown 8vo., price 9s. 
The LIFE of JESUS CHRIST. 
By H. Ewan. 
‘Translated = Edited by Octavius Glover, B.D., Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Deranron, Bett, and Co.; 
Bet and Davpy. 


London: 





Small 8vo., price 6s. 


FURIOS QO; 
Or,, PASSAGES from the Life of LUDWIG VON 
BEETHOVEN. 

“ This is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the great musician, furnishing details of his boyhood 
which was very superficially treated by Spindler. The 
book is rich, too, in pictures of the olden time, gives us 

leasant glimpses of bygone manners, and furnishes an 
interesting account of Beethoven's introduction to the 
Emperor Joseph II. and Haydn, It is a book which 
must interest all who admire the genius of Ludwig von 
Beethoven."—WNotes and Queri’s 

Cambridge: DeiauHron, Ber, and Co. ; 
Be. and Darpy. 


NEW W WORK by the Rey. Dr. HOLDEN, Head Master 
of Ipswich School, and formerly Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of "Trinity College, Canbridge. 

FOLIA SILVULAE. 

Being select Translations of Passages from the English 
Poets by Various Eminent Scholars. Price 10s. 6d. 
Cambridge: Dertcnron, Beir, and Co.; 

Bet and Daropy. 


London: 





London: 





Now ready, crown 8yo., 2. 6d. 
MHE LAYMAN’S CREED 
By C. J. Riernmvutcer, 
Author of “‘ Teuton,” a Poem, &c. 

“ Doctrines thus treated are no longer ¢ ld obstruc- 
tions, but take the glow of human feelings."—Athenzum. 

* Judging from all effective literature -from that of 
the Book of the Patriarch of Uz down to this * Layman’s 
Creed '—though theology is doubtless a science, religious 
truth has always sought its highest and most powerful 
expression in political, rather than in logica! language.’ 
—Ldinburgh Daily Review. 

“Tf any of our readers are troubled in spirit and en- 
tang'e] in subt’e controversies we beg them to consult 
the * Layman's Creed,’ and we shall be mu-h mistaken 
if they do not find relief."—Clerical Journ ii. 

Bet. and Darpy, 186 leet stre°t. 


A= ,ASES, MAPS, and GL OBES.— 

(Now Ready) A CATALOGUE of SELECTED 
ATIASES, MAPS, and GLOBES, Publis ied or Sold 
by EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, London, 
S.W., Agent, by Appointment, for the Sale of the 
Ordnance Maps, Geological Survey Maps, and Admiralty 
Charts. May be had free upon application, or per post 
for one stamp. 


1 OOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS.— 

STANFORD'S TOURIST’S CATALOGUR, con- 
taining a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best 
Books aud Maps suitable for the B.itish and Couti- 
nental Traveller, may be had on application, or post 
free for one stamp. Any Book or Map in this Catalogue 
sent post free upon receipt of the published price in 
stamps. 

London: Epwarp STanrorp, 
Charing Cross, 8.W. 


RDNANCE SURVEY. — STAN- 
FORD'S CATALOGUE of tie Maps, Plans, 
and other Publications of the Ordnance Survey of 
Great Britain and Ireland, pub ished wnier tie super- 
intendence of Colonel Sir Heury James, R.E., F.RS., 
and sold by Eowarp Sranrornp, 6 Charing Cross, Lon- 
don, 3.W., Agent by Appoiutiment. Pris 6d., per 
post 7d. 


G EOLOGICAL SURVEY. — STAN- 
FORD'S CATALOGUE of tie Geological Maps, 
Sections, and Memoirs of the Gevlogicai Survey of 
direat Britain and Ireland, published under the super- 

intendence of Sir Roderick I. Murchison, K.C.B., 

Direetor-General of the Ge logical Surveys of the 

United Kingdom. Free on application; or per post for 

one Stamp. 

London: Epwarp Sranronp, 6 Charing Cross, 
Agent by Ap ppointme nt. 


“THE FERN SEASON. 
EWMAN'S BRITISH FERNS (School 


Edition).—Mr. NewMan has this day issued a 
fvu.th and popular Edition of his HIS LURY o: BRILISH 
FERNS, with pla‘es, fuil descriptions, list of localities, 
aud ample instructions for cultivating. Price 5s. 


Joun Van Voousr, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Passport Agent, 6 





S.W., 





LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN 
Now ready, with Four Photographs (Portrait with Anto- 
graph; Midhurst; Dunford House; West Lavingtou 
Church) and Vignette of Birthplace, feap. cloth, price 
5s. Postage 4d 


ICHARD COBDEN, the Apostle of 

Free Trade, His Political Career and Public Ser- 

vices. A Biography. By Joun McGi.icarisr, Author 

of “ The Life of Lord Dundonald,” ** Meu who have 
Made Thems-lves,” &e. 

Lockwoop and Co., 7 


7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


L ondon: 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 

D*: DRUITT on the QUALITY, 

WHOLESOMENESS, PRICE, and use in DIET 
and MEDICINE of the CHEAP WINES from Fiance, 
Italy, Greece, and Hungary, imported in pursuance of 
Mr. Gladstone's liberal policy. 

“ This is one of the most useful works that has hitherto 

appeared on the subject." —Observer. 

London: Henry Rensnaw, 356 Strand. 

Dr. YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, ec. 
Illustrated, Royal 1smo. cloth, gilt edges and side, 33, 6d. 
N IGHT THOUGHTS on LIFE, 
a DEATH, and IMMORTALITY; and a Para 
phrase on part of the book of Job. By the Rev. Edward 
Young, LL.D..s metime Rector of Welwyn, Herts. Re- 
vised and collate1 with the early quarto editions. With 
a Life by Dr. Doran; and Notes by Janes Nichols. 
Wituiam Teaa, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 








London: 


RHYMED REASON by @ RADICAL. 
HE POLITICS of the PEOPLE 


By One oF THEMSELVES, 
Part L., price Ls. 

The Whig's Confession—My Dre: am—Stop that Aus- 
tralia—The Whig's Belief—The Squire's Lamen:—oOf 
America—My Temptation—About that Sad Dog Tear’em 
—To the Right Hon. K. W. Gladstone, &e. &e. 

Norices oF THE PREss. 

“A collection of genuine ringing Political Ballads of 
the present day, full of fervour and wanly anger against 
reactionaries, and sneaks, and sc rners of the people, 
some of whom are named and branied. [tis a long 
time since we have read anything so vigorous and so 
poetical as this string vf satirical and seating rhymes, 
for the auth ris not merely hot and vehement; he is 
musical and thoughtful as well. The little book appears 
with peculiar appro priateness just now, on the eve of vur 
political struzgle.”"—Morning Star. 
power fu’. His dedication strikes 
the key-note of the whole pablicauon, * To the English 
Pe »ple—in America, chosing their rulers—in Englund, 
having their rulers chosen for them, | delicate these.’" 
—London Review. 


* Unquestionably 





Part IT, price 6d. 
EXPECTED ADDRESSES. 
1. DISRAELIS. 
2. LOWE'S. 
London: Taomas Murpy, 32 Bouveirie street. 


Extra cloth, price 5s. 


CEPTICISM and SPIRITUALISM: 
the Experiences of a Sceptic. By the Authoress of 
“ Aurelia. 
London: 


Ready this day, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
f BUSINESS, applicably to all Departments of 
Com mercial Eugagement. 
London: F. Pirman,2) Paternoster row, E.C. 





F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 











L IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Leo H. GRINDON. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
Monthly Parts, 

Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be hud complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Pivaan, 20 Pate rnoster row, E.C. 


254 pages, boards, price 1s. 6d. 
| ITS: a Collection of the Best Tales 
contributed to Temple Bar, Once a Week, Cham- 

bers's Journal, &c. By Lewis Houcu, M.A. 

“The stories are mostly amusing, and written with 
both humour and verve. The volume itself is as agree- 
able a companion as need be for atwo or three hours’ 
journey in a railway carriage. It is sure tv become 
popular, and ita author will doubtless be encouraged to 
try once more his hand; should he do so, we wisu him 
eVery success, “f more hits.”"—Sunday Times. 

London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, 1.C. 


Now ready. 
pue LAND of ISRAEL; a Journal 
of Travels in Palestine. Uudertaken with special 
reference to its physical chara. ter. By U. B. Trisrram, 
M.A,, FVL.S. 672 piges 8vo., handsomely bound iu el oth 
vost By with 2 Maps aud 65 Llustratic ons, price one 
Guiuea, 

London: Sociery for Prouorina Carisrian Know- 
LEDGE. Sold at the Depositories:—77 Great Queen 
street, Lincoln's Inn Wields; 4 Rvyal Exchange; 48 
Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers. 


ONDON L [BRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, 8.\W.—A NEW bE DITION of the CATA- 
LOGUE is jus: publisued, comprising the old catalogue 
and supplements inc rporated mt» oue alphabetical list, 
With mauy additioual cross references, au index to the 
collection of tracts, aud a classified index o! subjects, in 
ove Veluime of 1,000 pas royal Svo. Price lis 64, to 
Members of the Library; 153. t) uon-meabers. Terms 
of admission tothe Liboary, £3 a year; £2 year, with 
entrance fee of £6; or life subscription of £26. 








| 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, 
Author of “ Barbara's History." Second Edition. 
“Never has the author's brilliant style been more 
conspicuous ely displayei than in this very charming 
stury. '—Sun. 


The PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 
by the Author of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 
3 vols. 
LONDON PILGRIMS. 838 vols. 
“6 We consider this interesting novel a great success, 
The characters are admirably drawn.” —John Bull. 
IHiurst and BLackerr, Ii 3 Great Marlborough street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, for a constant succession of 
the Newest Books, Que Guinea per Anuum, commenc- 
ing on any date, 

Class B Subscription, Halt-a- Guinea per aunun, 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIt'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NewOxford 
striet » London. 








PUBLICATIONS of the AN!HROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 
In 8vo., pp. 145, with 49 Wood :uts, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
f ARE IHABITATIONS and PRE-HIS- 
TORIC REMAINS in the TURBARIES and 
MARL BEDS of NORTHERN and CeNTRALITALY, 
By BarroLtome Gasratot, Professor of Miueralozy in 
the College of Euyineering at Yurin. Translated trom 
the Italian aud Edited by Caartes Harcourr Caam- 
bens, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.AS.1., &e. 
Recent Publications in te same Series, 


BLUMENBACI (J.F.), LIVES and 
ANPHROPOLOGICAL TREATISUS of, including th® 
De Generis Humani Varietate Nativa, aud the Dissertatio 
Inauguralis of Dr. Johu Hunter. Translate land Edited 
by T. Benpysur, Es}, M.A., V.P-A.S.L. Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. Pp. 420, pric: Lvs. 

LECTURES on MAN; his Place in 
Creation andin the History of the Marth, By Dr. Carn 
Voar, Profe-sor of Natural History in the University of 
Geneva, Foreign Associate of the Anthr ne sic oy So- 
cety of Paria, Mdited by James Hunr, Ph.D. F.S.A,, 
F.R.S.L., F-A.S.0., Honora y Foreign S« waamee of the 
Royal Soviety of Literature of Great Britain, Foreign 
Assoviate of the Anthropol gical society of Paris, and 
President of the Anthropoloygicd S-cety of Loudon. 
Pp. 493, with 127 Woodeuts, price 16s. 

The PLURALITY of the HUMAN 
RACE. By Greoraes Poucuer, M.D., Licentiata of Nat. 
Science, ‘I'ravslate | and Edited from the 3 -cond Edition 
by Huow J. C. Beavan, Esy, P.it.GS., F.A.S.L., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-a-Law. Pp. 172, price 7s, 6d. 

On the PHENOMENA of HYBRIDITY 
in the GENUS HOMO. By Dr. Pau. Broca, Secre- 
taire Géuérai a la Socié.e d’Antur pologie de Paris. 
diced by C. Carrer Buiake, F.G.S., F.AS.L. Pp. 134, 


price 5s. 
WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION to AN 
Edited from the se Volume of 


THROPOLOGY., 

‘Authropologie der N sturvolker,” by J. FREDERICK 
CoLtincwoov, F.R.S.L, Foreign 
As-ociate of the Authropological Society ‘of Paris. Pp 
duu, price 16s. 


London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 














Third Thousand of M AX MULL E R's LECTURES. 
Second Series 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo., prices 393. a th, or Separately. 
First Series, Fourth Kdition, 128. Secoud Series, Third 
Thousand, with 31 Woodcuts, 18s. 
, . y 
ECTURES oa the SCIENCE of LAN- 
GUAGE delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. By Max Mutver, M.A., Taylorian Pro- 
fessor of Modern turopear Languages and Literature 
in the University of Oxtord. 
Extract From Review or Seconp Serres. 
“Both in the amount of informition which these 
Lectures convey, aud in the completeness with which 
the mysteri:s of language are investigated, this volume 
goes fur beyond its predecessor." —Guardian. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NEW EDITION of Mr. JOHN ‘STU "ART MIL. L's DIS. 
CUSSION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 
On the 31st inst., in 1 vol. &vo., price Lis. 

.= EXAMINATION of Sir W. 
£ HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the Prin- 
Cipal Philosophical Questions Discussed in his Writings. 
By Joun Sruarr Miui, M.P. Second Edition, revised. 
Lond: on: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Patern>ster row: 





LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZELTLE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Goverumenut Appointments— 
Latest Iuformation regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times @ 
month, on the arrival of the Mar-eilies Mail from India 
Subscription 4s. per anuum, payable in advance ; speci- 
meu copy, td 
Londou; Wat. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
W. 





wee YORK. —SWANSEA INFIKR- 
+ MARY.—THE BUILDER of THLS DAY, pr.cs 
41, by post 5d., coutaius: —line View of Proposed New 
lutirmary, Swaus a—Oul and About: Tue Grove, near 
Watford—The Sauita y Condition of New York—Fraa ls 
of Painters—lhe Undergruii Works at Lambton 
Castle—Lhe Belf ist Aibert Memorial Competition—Did 
tLe Ancient Egyp ians knw the Nile Sources ?—Cost of 
Chorlton Hespital—Notes on Funersl Observances and 
Meworials of the Dea i—Treatmeut of Lunatics—News 
frou Germany—Cuie reeg sr Uathedral— New Bilack- 
friars Bridge—Puaris, &., &e.—rttice, 1 York street, 
Covent Garden ; and ‘all B poksellers, 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MACMILLAN AND CO. 


NEW BOOK for TOURISTS. 
The SCENERY and GEOLOGY of SCOTLAND. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 10s. (d. 

WITH a NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP of SCOTLAND. 
By Sir Roderick I. Murchi-on and A. Geikie. 
The SCENERY of SCOTLAND in 
CONNECTION with its PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 

By ARCHIBALD Geikix, With Illustrations, 





Professor MASSON S NEW BOOK. 
&vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY : 
a Review with Criticisms, inclu ling some Comments 
on Mr. Mili’s Answer to Sir Williaw Hamilton. By 

Davip Masson. 





Mr. PALGRAVE'’S TRAVELS in ARABIA. 
“This work is a model of whatits class should be ; 
one of the best books ou the Arabs, and the best book 
on Arabia.”"—Fortnightly Review. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, with a Portrait of the Author, Map 
and Plans illustrating the Route, price 22s. 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR’S JOUR- 
NEY through CENTRAL and EASTEKN ARABIA, 
1862-3. By Wii.iam Girrorp PaLGrave, late of the 
8th Regiment Bombay N.1. 





LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-65. By 
Lady Durr-GorDoy. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 88, 6d. 
“It is the freshest, truest, newest, most enticing, most 

captivating book which it has been our pleasant lot to 

welcome."’—AMorning Post. 

“Written in a singularly captivating and vigorous 
English style. They possess the rare virtue of enabling 
the reader to realize the position of the writer and the 
true aspect of the people.”"— Edinburgh Review. 





By G. 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. for TYNEMOUTH. 

“No fiction of the imagination has ever surpassed, or 
perhaps equalled, the intense sadness of the stury of 
Cawnpore.”"— Guardian. 


1, CAWNPORE. Illustrated with a 


Plan of Cawnpore, sud Two Engraving, from 
Photographs, of the Burial-Ground and the Weil. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. td. 


2. The COMPETITION WALLAH. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, price 9s, 





Mr. HENRY KINGS! EY'S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, Second E iition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth, price £1 11s. Gd. 

The HILLYARS and the BURTONS. 
A Story of Two Femilies. By Henry Kinesiey, 

Author of “ Austin Elliot,” “ Ravenshve,” &e. 


Miss RUSSELL’S HOBBY: 
2 vols. crown 8vo., price 123, 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
BOOKS by THOMAS HUGHES, M.P. for LAMBETH, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
Small 8vo., price 23. 
1. TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 
By An Op Boy. 


a Novel. 


Also, feap. 8¥o. cloth, price fs. Thiity-first Thousand, 
New Edition, ciown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
2.TOM BROWN at OXFORD. By 
the Author of “Tom Brown's School-days.” 

Eighth Thousand, imperial lémo., 8s. 6d. 


3. SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE. 
By the Auther of ‘Yom Brown's School-days.” 
Illustrated by Doyle. 

MacmI.Lan and Co., London. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Henry Faweerr, M.P. for Brighton, and Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. 


Second Edition, crown &vo, cloth, 123. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


“Tt is for the good and kindly spirit in whch it 
undertakes to correct the errors that have arisen on this 
score, and to reduce our plain duty in dealing with 
others to a system which is thoroughly generous and 
philanthropic, that Mr. Fawcett’s book is specially en 
titled to consideration. .... The book is written 
throughout with admirable force, clowrness, and brevity. 
every important part of the subject being duly con- 
sidered.” —E£ramine’. 





For MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT. 
Second Annual Publication. 
Crown 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


A Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account 
of the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World 
for the Year 1665. By FRepERICK MARTIN. 


“As indispensable as Bradshaw."—Times. 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





With the Magazines on the 31st inst., at all the Railway Stations and at all Booksellers (to 
be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, 200 pp. each). 


THE ONE-SHILLING VOLUMES 


THE BENTLEY TALES. 


Containing Tales by the Authors of “ Stories of Waterloo,” “ Rattlin the Reefer,” &., &e, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 








THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife.” 8 vols. 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 
Mrs. G. Linn.cus Banks. 3 vols. 
The title of this work is taken from an old house in the 
city of Chester (of which a viguette is given), which es- 
caped the ravages of the plague in 1652. 


CHEAP EDITION of UNCLE SILAS. 
By J.8. Le Faxvu. In crown 8vo., with Two Ilus- 
trations, 6s. Forming the new volume of “ Bentley's 

[ Next week. 


Miss MARRYAT'S POPULAR NOVELS. 
1. TOO GOOD for HIM. 3 vols. 
2. LOVE'S CONFLICT. 3 vols 


From the Saturday Review.—* A few months since the 
novel-reading public were gratified by the appearance of 
a work by the daughter of the lute Captain Marryat 
(‘ Love's Conflict’) —a work which, strange to say, 
justified the hazardous use of the great nautical 
Novelist’s name on the title-page. In her new novel, 
* To» Good for Him,’ there is altogether so much merit 
that we are further than ever trom the belief that 
‘genius is not hereditary.’" 





Favourite Novels.” 


Also, Next Week, in 3 vols. 
A NEW NOVEL by the eee SWEDISH NOVELIST, EMILIE 


The GUARDIAN. Translated by Mrs. 


Bushby. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


By Euime Caren. 











Immediately will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


A SUMMER IN SKYE. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, Author of ‘‘A Life Drama,” &c. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 





MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
Next Week will bo completed, with Twenty Illustrations, Vol. II. of 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 











On Ist August. 


ETONIANA, Ancient and Modern ; 
BEING NOTES OF THE HISTORY AND TRADITIONS OF ETON COLLEGE, 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. Revised and Augmented. 
Feap. 8vo., price 5s. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





OF THE GENERAL ELECTION, 1865, 


On Friday, July 28. 
STANFORD'S GUIDE MAP TU TILE CONSTITUENCIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND, 
Showing at a glance, by Party Colours and Statistics, the Prevailing Politics of all the 
Counties, Parliamentary Boroughs, Cinque Ports, and Universities ; the Number of Members for 


each; the Name and Party of every Candidate, and of each Member of Parliament chosen at 
this Election; the Numbers Polled for Contested Seats; the Number of Registered Electors ; 


and the Population according to the latest Returns. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 


RESULTS 








Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


SKETCHES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


By A DON. 
Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette. 





CONTENTS. ; 
Chap. 1. INTRODUCTORY. Chap. 7. VARIOUS. 
» 2 The ROWING MAN. , 8 DONS. 
,  3& ATHLETIC SPORTS. 9, TUITION. 
_ 4. MATHEMATICS. , 10. COLLEGE TUTORS. 
” 5. READING MEN, . 11. HEADS of HOUSES. 
"6. The UNION, "12, CONCLUSION. 


MACMILLAN and CO., 16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[July 22, 1865, 





MACMILLAN AND GOv’s 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASS-BOOKS. 





A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Compiled and arranged by CHan.tes Horn, M.A,, 
Curate of Shanklin, LW. Post 8vo. (the same size as 
the Golden Trens ry Series), neatly and strongly bouad 
in cloth, price 4s. 6d. (Ia a few days. 

The publishers venture to believe that this little com. 
prehensive work will become as indispensable to all 
English readers as an English Dictionary. 

The SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITH- 
METIC. By Barnarp Smiru, M.A., late Ieliow of St 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. 18mo., linp eloth. Parts 
I. and IL, 10d. each. Part (11., 1s. Key to Part IL, 2s. 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By H. J. Rosy, M.A., Under Master «f Dulwich College, 
Upper School, late Fellow and Classica! Lecturer of St. 
John’s Coilege, Cambridge. 1smo., 23. 6d. 

MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICA- 
TION. A Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, 

pared to be dered into Latin Versa for Schools. 

F. Hopesox, 8.D., tate Provost of Mion College. New 
tion. Revised by F.C. Hoigson, M.A., l'ellow of 
hy Bae 

A LA’ for BEGINNERS. 
A First-Latin By Mpwaro Trina. 
Head Master of Uppi ool. 13 :no., 23. 61. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. The Text 
taken from “The Cambridge Siiakespeare.” With 
Glossarial and Explanatory Notes. \By the Rey. J. M. 
Jerason. 18mo. clvth., 3s. 6d. 

LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 
The Part on Systematic Botany based upon Materi:l left 
in Manuseri by the late Professor Henslow. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. By DaniteL Uviver, F.iS, 
F.L.S., Professor of Botany iu University College, 
London. 18mo., cloth. 4s. 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the BOOK 
of COMMON PRAYER. By Francis Pxrocror, M.A., 
Vicar of Witton, Nurfolk, late Fellow of St, Cuthariue’s 
College, Cambridge. 18mo., 23. 6. 

The BIBLE in the CHURCH. A Popular 
Account of the Collectisn and Reception of the Holy 
Scriptures in the Christian Churches. By Brooke Foss 
Wesrcorr, M.A. 13mo., 4s. 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Four Maps. Jy the Rev. G. F. Mac- 
irr, M.A., Classical Master at King's College School, 
Loudon. 18mo, cloth. 43. 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, including the connection of the Old and 
New Testameut. With Maps. By the same Author, 

(Jn the press. 





WORKS by ISAAC TODHUUNTER, M.A.,, F.R.S. 

EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
18mo., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d, 

ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With nume- 
rous Kxamples. 1smo., bound in cloth, 2s. 6d, 

A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS. With numerous Exawples. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CAL- 
CULUS. Second Edition. With numerous Example: 
Crown 8vo. ¢.oih, 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. 
With numerous Examples. Second Kdition. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, 103. 6d. 

A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS, With 
numerous Examples. ‘Lhird Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA for the USE of COLLEGES and 
SCHOOLS. ‘Third Edition, Crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY for COLLEGES 
and SCHOOLS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

A TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY for the USE «of COLLEGES and SCLLUOLS 
Second Edition. Crown d8vo. cloth, 43. 6d. 

EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOME- 
TRY of THRE’ DIMENSIONS. Crown 8yo. cloth, is. 

A TREATISE on the THEORY of EQUA- 


TIONS. Crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. Gd. 


WORKS by BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA in their 
PRINCIPLES aud AFPLICATION; with numerous 
systematically-arrange 1 Mxamples, taken from the Cam- 
bridge [xamination-papers, Niuth Kdition. Crown 
Svo. cloth, lus. 6d. 

ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 
New Elition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. td, 

A KEY to the ARITHMETIC for 
SCHOOLS. Fourth Edition, Crown 8yo. cloth, 83. 6d. 

EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. Crown 8yo., 
23. Or, with Auswers, 28, G1. Aisu, suid separately in 
Two Parts, ls, each. Auswers, 64. 

An EPITOME of the HISTORY of the 
CURISTIAN CHURCIL durmg the FIRS’ THREE 
CENTURIES, and duing the KEFORMALION, By 
W. Simrson, M.A. Fourth dijon, Feap. 8yo. clout, 
3s. 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on DIF- 
FERENPLAL BKQUALLUONS, By Geouck Boose, 
1.C.L., FRS., Pe fessor of Mathematics in the Queen's 
Universit, Lreland. A New Edition, revised by J. Lov- 
MUNTER, M.A,, FLRS. Crown 8vo. cluto. 4s. 





TAIT and STEELE. A Treatise on the 
DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE, with numerous Examples. 
By Peresr Gurauie Tarr, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Profes:or of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Eliubaurgh; and the late WiLLiam JoHN 
Sreece, B.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College. Second 
Edition, price 10s. 61. 


The ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHE- 
RICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By J. C. SNownatt, M.A, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Caabridge. Leuta dition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. With a numerous Collection of 
Examples. By R. D. Beasiey, M.A., l’ellow of St. Johu's 
College, Camoridze, Heal Master of Grastham Gram- 
mar School. Crowu 8vy, cloih, 33. 64. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY ME- 
CHANICS. Por the Us: of the Junior Classes at the 
University aud the Higher Class+3 in Schools. With a 
Colieciion of Examples. By 5. Parktnsoy, D.D., Presi- 
deut of St. John's College, Cambridge. Tuird Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. By S. Par- 


Kinson, B.D. Crown 8vo. cloih, lus. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By 
J. B. Puear, M.A, Fellow of Clare Coliege, Camb-idge. 
Third Edition, Acc mnpauiel by numerous Examples, 
with the Solutious. Crown 8vo. c!oth, 5s. Gd. 


A GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on 
CONIC SECLIUNS, with Copiois Examples fron the 
Ca ubridga Seuate-Hoiuse Papers, By W. tl. Drew, 
M.A., of St. Jolin’s Collage, Cam or dge, Second Master 
of Blackheath Proprietary School Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 45. 61, 

SOLUTIONS to PROBLEMS contained 
in Mr. DREW'S TREATISE oun CONIS SECLIONS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 43. G1 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS, including An- 
harmonic Ratio and Projection. With numerous Exam- 
ples. By C. Tayton, B.A, Scholar of S.. Johu's College, 
Cambridg’. Crown 8yo, cloth, 73. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC 
SECTIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMELRY. Wuh a 
numerous Collestion of Kusy Lxamples progressively 
arranged, especially designed for the use of Schools aud 
Beginners. By G. Hate Puckte, M.A., Priucipal of 
Wind-rmere College. Secoud dition, eularged aud 
improved. Crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. 64. 


A TREATISE on the CALCULUS of 
FINITE DIFFERENCES. By Geouce Boor, D.C.L, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Queau's Uuiversily, 
ireland. Crown 8vo. cloth, lus. 64. 


HELLENICA; or, a History of Greece in 
Greek, as relutel by Diolorus and Tuucydides; beng a 
First Greek Reading Book, with explanatory Notes, 
Critical and Iistorical. By the R:v. J. Wriaur, M.A., 
of Trinity Coilege, Cumbridge, Secoud Ed.tion, with a 
Vucubulury. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES de CORONA. Tho Greek 
Text, with Muglisu Notes. By 1. Drake, M.A., lace Fel- 
low <f King's College, Cambridg», Second Edition, to 
which is pretixed ASSCHINES against CTESLPHON, 
with Euglish Notes. cap. 8/0. c.oth, 53. 


JUVENAL, for Schools. With English Notes. 
By J. ik. B. Mayor, M.A., beliow aud Clussical Lecturer 
ot st. John’s College, Cambridge. New and Revised 
Kedition, nearly realy, crown 8yo., 7s. bd. 


The SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. 
With an Introduction and Note-, translated from Karl 
Halm. Edited, with corrections and additions, by Joun 
i. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cain- 
bridge, and Librarian of the University of CauLridge. 
Feap. svu. cloth, os. 


A HELP to LATIN GRAMMAR; or, the 
Form and Use of Wo.ds iu Latin. With Progressive 
Exercises. By the Rev. J. Wricur, M.A, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8,0. clown, 4s. 6d. 

The SEVEN KINGS of ROME, An Easy 
Narrative, abridged from the First Book of Livy, by the 
omission of dillicuit Passa.es; teing a First Latin Read- 
ing-book, with Grammatical Notes. By the Rev J. 
Wricut, M.A., of ‘Trinity Collese, Cambridge. Icap. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 

A VOCABULARY and EXERCISES on 
“The Seven Kings of Rome.” By the Liev. J. Waianr, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cluth, 2s. td. 

SALLUST, for Schools. By C. Mertva.e, 
B.D., Author of “ History of Rome.” sSesoud Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 64. 

The ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR TAUGHT 
in ENGLISH, Whird Kdition. Ismvu., bound in cloth, 
2s. 

St. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 
The Greek Test, with Englisa Notes. By CHarLes Joun 
Vauanay, D.b. Secoud bution. Crown 840., clots, ds. 

NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIRMA- 
PION. Withsaitabvle Prayers. By C, J. Vauauan, D.D, 
Sixth Edition, Tu pp. Feap. 8vo., 1s. Gd. 

The CATECHISER’S MANUAL; or, the 
Chureh Catechis u illust ated aud explained, for the use 
of Clecgymen, Sshoulmasters, aud Teachers. By ARTHUR 
Ramsay, M.A, of ‘Trinity Col.ege, Cambeidge. Se2oud 
Editiun. 18ine., ls. td. 





LONDON AND 


CAMBRIDGE 





CLARENDON PRESS. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. 





LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK-ENG- 
LISH LEXICON, Pifth Edition. Crown 4to., £1 Ls. Gd. 


— LEXICON for SCHOOLS. Eleventh 


Edition. Squwe Ll2mo., 73. 6d. 


GREEK-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, 
18mo., 33. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Fourteeuth Edition. Il2mo., strougly bound, 3s. 


LLOYD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, with 
Marginal Refer nees,&c. 18a. cloth, 3s Large Paper 
fur Marginal Notes, 4to, cl sth, 10s. 64. Half mocuceys, 123, 


MILL'S GREEK TESTAMENT. Feap. 8vo. 


cloth, 28. 6d. Large Paper, 4to. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
' 


VETUS TESTAMENTUM GRJECE ex 
VERSIONE SEPTUAGINTA. 3 vols. 13mo, cloth, Hs. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGQCEDIZ, cum COM- 
MENTARKIIS G. Dinporrit, Third Edition, 2 vols. 
feap. 3vo., 21s. 

Each Play, separately, 23. 61. 

The Text only, sjuare 16:no., 3s. 6d. Each Play, 61. 
each. 

Jones's Notes on (EZ lipus J'yraunous, 61. 

ZESCHYLUS, cum NOTIS et SCHOLIA. 
Dinpourit. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, £L 03. Gd. Tne text 
separately, 5s. 6. 

HOMERI ILIAS ex rec. Dinporru. 8vo., 
ds. 6. 








ODYSSEA Dinporra. 8vo., 53. 6d. 
SCHOLIA GRZECA Dinporru. 2 vols., 
8yo., 153. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES, cum ANNOT. et 
SCHOL. Dinpourit. 7 vols., £2 2s. 

ARISTOTELIS OPERA. Bexxert. 11 
Vols., 8vo., cloth, £2 10s. Lach volume to bs had 
s2parately, 53, Gd. 

CARDWELL’S SYNODALIA. A Collec- 
tion of Articles of Religion, Cauous, aud Procsedings of 
Convoca:ions in the Proviucoa of Canterbary, from 1547 
to 1717. 2 vols. 8vo., 193. 

DEMOSTHENES, cum ANNOT. ef 
SCHOL. Dinporru. 9 vols, £4133. The Text sepa- 
rately, £2 2s, 

DEMOSTHENES, HARPOCRATIONIS 
LEXICON, Ed. Dinponrr. 2 vols. cloth, 21s. 

DINDORF, METRA A8SCHYLI SOPHO- 
CLIS EURIVIDIS et ARiISTUPHANIS DESCRIPLA, 
vo. cluth, 58. 

PLATO, PHILEBUS, revised Text and 
Euglish Not's. Poste. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THEJZETETUS, revised Toxt and Eng- 
lish Noter. CampPBe.L, Svo. cloth, 93. 

SCHELLER’S LATIN LEXICON. Rippie. 
Foliv cloth, £1 Ls. 

BACON'S NOVUM ORGANUM, with Eng- 
lish Notes. By G. W. Kircuin. Syvo, cluth, Js. 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS HISTORIA GRECA, 
DinvorF, acceduut Aunuotauoues, Secoud Edition. S8yo. 
Cluth, lus. Gd. 

EXPEDITIO CYRI, cum ANNOTA- 
TIONIBUS. DinvoRy. Secoud Edition, 8vo. cloth, 
lus. 6d. 














INSTITUTIO CYRI, cum ANNOTA- 
TIONIBUS. Dinvone. sve. clota, lus, bd, 
MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Dinpore. 
8ve. cloth, 1s. bd. 

WILLIAMS’S NALOPKAHYANAM. Story 
of Nala: the Sanskrit text, with a Copious Vocabulary, 
Grammatical Aualysis, aud Luvoduct.ou. sve, clot, 

58. 

—GRAMMARof theSANSKRIT 
LANGUAGE. ‘Yuird Ejition, enlarged, 8.0. cloth, 
13s. Gd. 

SUMMER'S HANDBOOK of the CHINESE 
LANGUAGE, sve. cloth, £1 58. 

PRICE'S TREATISE on the DIFFEREN- 
TIAL, CALCULUs. secoud Edition. Vol. I. 3¥o., 
lis, 6d. 

Vol. Il. Reprinting. Vel. IIL, 8vo,, 1s. 6d. Vol. TV., 
Svo., 163. 

EUCLID. SCHEMATA GEOMETRICA ex 
KUCLADi ee ALILS, LAUULIS ASNELS EXPRESSA. 
Syvo., 28. Ud. 

ENUNCIATIONS of the PROPOSI- 
TIONS of KUCLLD, Jsvoks L—VI. aud XIL, feap. 8v0., 
limp cloth, Ls. 
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